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Free Farmers Gird For Battle 


New Organization Determined to Prevent Lewis’ Attempted Encroachment of 
the Dairy and Agricultural Field—Move Ably Lead by Farm Representatives 


N -AN expanding drive to check invasion 
of John L. United Mine 
Workers’ Union into the dairy produc- 
ion industry, the Free 
Inc. forms the spearhead of a 


Lewis and his 
newly-organized 
Farmers, 
broad attack backed by some of the strong- 
est and most influential cooperative organ- 
zations in the country. 


Main battle front of the opposing forces 
centers in the area, 
Lewis is attempting to make his strongest 
recruit 
dairy farms for his 


now eastern where 


approach to 


union. Aiding the co- 
organiza- 
tions and others which 
aligned them- 
against the 
forces are 
leaders who 
unquestioned 
courage and integ- 
rity. Among these 
may be mentioned 
Herbert W. Voorhees, who has been elected 
‘resident of the Free Farmers, Inc.; W. J. 
Rich, master of the New York State Grange; 
>. C. DuMound, president of the New York 
State Farm Bureau Federation; David H. 
\gans, master of the New Jersey State 
srange; Mrs. W. H. Potter, president of 
he New York State Federation of Home 
Bureaus; Gerald Shumway of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Grange; J. A. McConnell, gen- 
ral manager of G.L.F. Cooperative; L. A. 
Chapin, secretary of the Dairymen’s League 
Sooperative Association, and S. S. Rey- 
10lds, director of the Eastern States Farm- 
‘rs’ Exchange. Latest advices indicate that 
thers are rapidly joining the ranks. 


operative 


have 
selves 
Lewis 
some 
are of 


Herbert W. Voorhees 


For years devoted to the farmers’ interests 
and welfare, these leaders have undertaken 
the task of routing Lewis and his lieutenants 
from the dairy scene. That the Free Farm- 
ers, Inc. are taking a strong early offensive 
is evidenced by what has already been ac- 
complished. A liberal use of radio, the 
printed word, personal contacts and provision 
9 insurance against damage or injury are 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


but some of the media now being employed 
to check Lewis’ ambitions. 


Newspaper to Broadcast Views 


“Free Farmers Bulletin” is the name of a 
new newspaper published by the organiza- 
tion in April. Forthright in its editorial 
contents, no attempt is made to conceal in 
the slightest degree the objectives of the 
group and its denouncement of John L. 
Lewis in his past or present affiliations. In 
Westbrook Pegler style the Bulletin spot- 
lights Lewis’ previous activities and those 
of many of his former associates. 


Copies of the Free Farmers Bulletin are 
being widely distributed among the eastern 
dairy interests in an effort to reveal Lewis’ 
ultimate 


objectives and to rally farmers’ 


support against his encroachment. 

In a recent statement “Herb” Voorhees, 
president of Free 
part: 


Farmers, Inc. said in 


“Free Farmers, Inc. is a non-profit group 
organized by farmers and farm groups to 
protect the interests of the farmer of the 
northeastern states and to prevent their ex- 
ploitation by a greedy and ruthless labor 
organization headed by a man who many 
times over has proven that he desires power 
above all else. 


“Certainly there is no class of worker in 
the nation who is more familiar with labor 
than the farmer. He earns his livelihood by 
manual labor and all he owns come from 
that source. 


“Our organization has no quarrel with 
labor, and we recognize to the full the right 
of labor to organize to better its lot. 


Condemns Move for Power 


“But farmers, like many other Americans 
whose ranks are swelling daily, observe with 
great disfavor the efforts of any organized 
group to force its members by fear or in- 
timidation to do things which to them are 
economically unsound, socially bad and 
against all rules of common horse-sense. 


“The members of Free Farmers, Inc. are 
all too familiar with the methods used by 
John L. Lewis and his “organizers” in in- 
dustry. The press has carried countless 
stories of threats, beatings, and other 
methods which the American farmer does 
not want and will not have. 


“Despite our lack of formal education, we 
farmers realize that this attempt by the 
United Mine Workers of America to or- 
ganize an agricultural group is a thinly- 
veiled, last ditch fight by the ambitious head 
of that union for power. He cannot have it 
at our expense. 

“We do not need as a ‘bargaining agent’ 
a man with the record of John L. Lewis. 
His record with respect to the defense pro- 
gram of our nation is well-known. He has 
been flagrant in his use of his power to halt 
production when our country faced the great- 
est threat in its history. 


“The farmers of this country, as Mr. 
Lewis and his strong-armed gangs will find, 
demand their rights as free citizens and will 
fight to maintain them. We seek no trouble 
and want no trouble but if it comes we shall 
be ready. 


“Every thinking man must realize that if 
Lewis gains control of the basic food sup- 
plies of the nation he will control the nation. 
There is no food more essential to our na- 
tional well-being than milk. 


“Were Mr. Lewis’ campaign successful 
we would find the state-of New Jersey alone 
paying nearly one-quarter of a million dol- 
lars annually. In New York it would run 
well over two and one-half million dollars 
and in Pennsylvania a million and a quarter 
yearly. 

“We cannot reiterate too strongly our 
feelings that organized labor has every right 
to organize and protect its interests. Honest 
unionism is healthy and a necessity. We 
demand and will have the same right to 
form ourselves into any organization we 
see fit to protect our families, our homes 
and ourselves, and we reserve the right to 
so govern ourselves and our business that 
our leaders will be men of integrity, farm- 
ers themselves and subject to our majority 
will. 

“We don’t want John L. Lewis and his 
men around us and we won't have them 
around us, and this organization pledges 
itself to right this unfair, un-American and 
unscrupulous group to the end.” 


Dairy Leaders Spur to Action 


As to the outcome of the conflict the 
dairy leaders have no doubt; they feel that 
John L. Lewis will be beaten decisively in 
his attempts to build for himself another 
dynasty among dairy interests. 


One prominent executive of a large co- 
operative said recently, “Regardless of the 





organized opposition to Lewis’ ambitions I 
think that he cannot succeed at this time 
when producers are getting profitable prices 
for their milk. But by laying his ground- 
work now he might be in a position later 
on, when prices are low, to make more 
headway in a drive to dominate the dairy 
industry.” 
—_+--— ¢ —___ 


TURN DOWN OLEO RESOLUTION 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Rejects Wiley Proposal 


Fort Worth, Texas.—Refusing to take 
sides in the trade war which long has existed 
between the dairy and oleomargarine in- 
dustries, the General Federation of Womens’ 
Clubs, in late annual session here, turned 
down a resolution introduced by Mrs. Har- 
vey W. Wiley of Washington, D. C., which 
called for an outright endorsement of oleo- 
margarine and the repeal of oleo tax and 
regulatory legislation. 

“According to information received,” says 
Chas. W. Holman, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion, in a review of the action, “the vote 
was overwhelmingly against the resolution 
after a spirited fight opposing its adoption 
led by the Virginia delegation of the Feder- 
ated Women’s Clubs. 

“The Wiley proposal embraced not only 
an outright endorsement of oleo as a ‘whole- 
some, nutritious, and pure article of food 
used by 


American families as a 


for bread and cooking 


spread 
purposes,’ but also 
charged that through the ‘influence of com- 
peting interests, discriminatory taxes and 
burdensome regulations have been placed 
upon margarine not for the purpose of regu- 
lating it, but for the sole object of discour- 
aging its sale in order to further the sale 
of butter.’ It sought the protest of the Gen- 
eral Federation against taxes and regulations 
now imposed upon oleo. 

“Had favorable action been registered by 
the General points out Mr. 
Holman, “it was regarded as likely by dairy 
spokesmen that immediate efforts would be 


Federation,” 


made to revive Congressional consideration, 
recently indefinitely postponed because of 
the war emergency, of pending bills designed 
to repeal Federal license*taxes and regula- 
tions imposed on the retailing of colored 
and uncolored oleomargarine.”’ 

me — 


VALLARINO LEAVES DISA 


Jose B. Vallarino, who served for many 


months as secretary of the Inter-American 
committee of the Dairy Industries Supply 
Association has accepted a recent offer from 
the Pan American Union to become assist- 
ant to the chief of its Division of Agricul- 
tural Cooperation, and has moved to Wash- 
ington. While the association regrets his 
loss it is recognized that his services to the 
Pan American Union will continue to ad- 
vance inter-American agricultural and indu- 
trial good relations. 
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New Practices Urged 


Recommendations by C. E. Beardslee 
of WPB to Restrict Butter and Ice 
Cream Packaging and Service 


In the form of requests Clyde E. Beardslee, 
Chief of the Dairy Section of the WPB, has 
asked those engaged in the butter manufac- 
turing and packaging division of the dairy 
industry voluntarily to make certain changes 
in their operations designed to conserve 
paper, tires and other resources needed for 
the war effort. 


Of least importance among these is the 
recommendation that the packaging of butter 
in quarter and half-pound cartons be dis- 
continued. As the total percentage of butter 
so marketed is very small, the effect of this 
request will not be felt by many butter 
packagers. 

In addition to the cartoning restriction, it 
was requested that only one wrapping be 
used for all butter sold at retail. Compliance 
with this request doubtless means that a 
single parchment wrapper be the only one 
used in quarters, halves or solids to be in- 
serted in WPB approved one pound cartons. 

Seek Swing to Cubes 

Mr. Beardslee asked also that butter de- 
liveries to stores be limited to three times a 
week. Presumably the same recommendation 
applies to deliveries to eating 
hotels. 


places and 


The announcement states that WPB de- 
sires the gradual curtailment of primary 
shipments of butter in tubs and a swing 
toward utilization of 68-pound western-style 
fibre cubes. Packers are asked to restrict 
resale packages to 32-pound fibre or cor- 
rugated boxes. Those markets catering to a 
large clientele which favors butter cut from 
the tub would naturally feel the effect of 
such a recommendation if translated into the 
form of a direct order. To work out some 
of these changes designed to aid the prosecu- 
tion of the war effort, Mr. Beardslee sug- 
gested that local groups be formed to fit- 
the recommendations in the most suitable 
manner for local requirements. 


Creamerymen are being asked to cooperate 
in plans for purchasing cream only three 
While the 
large centralizing creameries rarely “pick up” 


days a week in any one area. 


cream from their own cream stations more 
often than twice each week, compliance with 
this request by the smaller sweet cream 
creameries would necessitate some changes 
in operations and in caring for cream on the 
farms. 


Other requests involve the discontinuance 
of advertising circulars and inserts in retail 
packages and further 
gallon shipping cans. 


eight 
A reduction in the 
size of shipping and other tags to no larger 
than No. 5 size is also asked. 


purchases of 


Ice Cream Flavors Limited 

Recommendations to the ice cream trade, 
more in the form of orders than those to the 
butter packers, favor the use of steel ices 
cream cans in preference to “one trip” paper 
containers. It was recommended also that 
ice cream novelties be limited to five a mont 
and sherbet flavors to two. Ice cream manu- 
facturers were asked not to sell more than 
ten different combinations of 
flavors of any one grade of ice cream, an 
to confine their grades to two only. A lin 
itation of two flavors a month was specified 
each month in 5 cent cups. 


———— 


ISSUES NEW JERSEY ORDER 


flavors or 


Sets Price Floor Under Milk 
Sales to Armed Forces 


Trenton, N. J—Orders were issued here 
on April 16th by Arthur F. Foran, State 
Director of Milk Control, providing that 
the price to be charged by a licensed dealer 
who shall contract with the United States 
government for delivery of milk to be used 
in fluid form by the armed forces shall be 
not less than the lowest quart bottled price 
for Grade “A” milk on sales by dealer to 
store in effect anywhere within New Jersey. 
This price shall prevail regardless of whether 
delivery is to be made by the dealer in quart, 
pint or half-pint bottles. 

The price to be paid by the dealer to the 
producer for the milk so furnished under 
said contract, which milk shall comply with 
the specifications of said contract and des- 
cribed therein as “Type 2 No. 2,” shall be 
not less than $3.77 per cwt. for 3.5 per cent 
butterfat plus 6c per each 1/10 point above 
3.5 per cent butterfat. 

This order amends Order ‘No. 42-1, Sec- 
tion 3; Order No. 42-2, Section 3; Order 
No. 42-3, Section 6; and Order No. 42-4 


Section 6. 


Foran 


Effective date of the new order was Fri- 
day, May Ist. 
— Oe 


C. S. HUTCHINSON DEAD 


Meadow Gold Executive Passes from 
Heart Attack En Route Home 
Charles S. Hutchinson, vice-president of 
the Beatrice Creamery Co. and president of 
its subsidiary, the Hutchinson-Meadow Gold 
Co. in Des Moines, Iowa, died April 12th 
at Limon, Colo., on his way home from 
Denver. He was stricken with a heart at- 

tack. He was forty-four years old. 

In addition to his business interests with 
the Hutchinson firm = and later with the 
Beatrice Creamery Co., Charlie Hutchinsox 
served actively in executive capacities wit 
the International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, the Chamber of Commerce, 
Illinois Athletic Club, and the Des Moines 
Club. He was particularly well known in 
ice cream circles and was equally popular 
with equipment and supplies manufacturers. 

He is survived by his widow, two children 
and two brothers. Interment took place in 
Des Moines, Iowa. : 
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VIEW 


Sditorially , oaks 


Fight the Lewis Menace 
OHN L. LEWIS’ intensive drive to or- 


ganize the country’s farmers into a union 

affiliate of his United Mine Workers con- 
tinues unabated, according to late reports. 
Countering the Lewis efforts, considered by 
a steadily enlarging group as a serious men- 
ace to freedom in farm operations, is a co- 
hesive body embracing, among others, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the Na- 
tional Grange, the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers’ Federation, and the Council of 
Farm Cooperatives, and more recently a new 
movement sponsored by cooperative farm 
groups and known as Free Farmers, Inc. 


The motives behind the Lewis efforts are 
viewed with distrust and suspicion by prac- 
tically all recognized -agricultural groups. 
They envision something sinister behind the 
mask of friendship and benevolence voiced 
by the Lewis spokesmen and lieutenants. 
They well recall the sit-down strikes, mass 
physical violence and even bloodshed which 
previously has accompanied many of JoHN 
L. Lewis’ organizing activities in other 
industries. Too, the far-seeing agricultural 
leaders appreciate the vulnerability of dairy 
farmers to a raid on their cooperative insti- 
tutions. 


Each of these large, soundly established 
and influential groups is highly perturbed 
over Lewis’ suave promises and organiza- 
tional attempts to deliver their membership 
from their marketing problems at a price 
which in the aggregate would swell the 
coffers of the Lewts-controlled United Mine 
Workers Union with millions of farmers’ 
jlollars. And all bitterly resent and stren- 

isly will oppose any efforts toward farmer 

ionization by agencies and individuals so 
terly removed from any community of in- 
est with our agricultural elements. 


lurning to consideration of the specific 
sition activities being put forward by 
Free Farmers, Inc., “outsiders” of the 
WIS type are unknown in the organization. 
leaders are mostly practical dairymen and 
mbers of cooperative and independent 
sups alike who have at heart the true 
rests of dairy farmers. These Americans 
going into battle against the Lewis 


encroachment in no half-hearted or poorly 
sponsored manner. Reports of Lewis’ appro- 
priations for organizing varying from 
$150,000 to $450,000 have only spurred the 
opposition to greater efforts. Realizing the 
seriousness of the threat to our entire 
economy and treasured way of life, the Free 
Farmers are going into battle with a care- 
fully prepared program, backed by more than 
adequate and whole-heartedly proffered 
financing gathered mainly from the agricul- 
tural cooperatives. 


Briefly, the chief plan of action to force 
evacuation of the Lewis organizers from the 
dairy field evisages the launching of a cam- 
paign to educate the farmers to the conse- 
quences of such unionization, and to secure 
from them pledges not to sign up with the 
United Mine Workers affiliate or any other 
organization which employs the elements of 
force, threat or coercion to obtain members. 
In return for this pledge Free Farmers, Inc., 
gives to each signer a paid-up insurance 
policy to the amount of $10,000 as protection 
against property or personal injury or loss 
due to violence or sabotage which might 
incur through resistance to any force tactic: 
employed by union organizers or their hench- 
men, 


While cooperative organizations are the 
first to rally to the Free Farmers’ appeal, 
private enterprise and the public at large 
will doubtless express full sympathy to the 
cause with material and substantial assistance. 
The dairy industry has no time for the tactics 
and objectives of Joun L. Lewis and his 
organizers. And aggressive resistance at the 
start alone will block the spread of this one- 
man dynasty into the nation’s greatest in- 
dustry. All branches of agriculture through- 
out the country must consider the battle in 
the dairy division with as much concern as 
if it were their own—which it would all too 
soon become were the initial campaign lost. 


Conservation Moves Ahead 


F GREAT significance is the re- 
cent Office of Defense Transportation 
order requiring discontinuance of re- 
tail deliveries consisting of “ 
backs” same day, 
in that the ruling places the official stamp 


specials,” “call- 
and repeated deliveries the 


of approval upon changes in delivery 
systems already inaugurated by many milk 
distributors in the current intensifying pro- 
gram to conserve tires, fuel and automotive 
equipment. 


The concurrent ODT directive requiring 
an additional 25 per cent reduction in retail 
delivery mileage will be the more readily com- 


‘plied with because numbers of progressive 


milk distributors are already curtailing their 
truck mileage by combining routes, trading 
stops, discontinuing service to far-away 
points and replacing motorized units by 
horses and wagons. 


Now that the ODT and the Department 
of Justice have provided the necessary ma- 
chinery to clear the way against anti-trust 
indictments that might follow cooperative 
endeavors by the milk trade toward essential 
conservation in these directions, we may 
well expect distributors as a group to move 
forward more rapidly still further to reduce 
the mileage traveled by retail milk routes. 


About the only really unfortunate result 
of these conservation measures is the fact, 
judged by experience to date, that per capita 
use decreases, which is at once a detriment 
to average public health and represents a 
loss in fluid milk consumption volume which 
the dairy business may find difficult indeed 
to recapture after the war is won. 


Well Merited Applause 


HILE many milk processing and dis- 
tributing firms think of salesmen who 


call on them mainly as media through 
which to obtain equipment and supplies—and 
this with increasing difficulty and delay dur- 
ing this war period—it may well be in order 
to call particular attention to a vastly im- 
portant cooperatively supported service ren- 
dered to the dairy industry by the firms that 
these salesmen represent. We refer, of course, 
to the Dairy Industries Supply Association— 
or DISA as it is widely 


profit organization functioning for the benefit 


known—a non- 


of its members and as a service institution 
and good-will builder among all divisions of 
the dairy industry. 

This association long has proved itself of 
tremendous value to its own members and 
to those engaged in the processing and manu- 
facturing of dairy products: Now more than 
ever before its worth is being demonstrated 
DISA members are 
through its War Problems Committee in 


working unceasingly, 


Washington, in behalf of those engaged in 


the dairy field. 
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In these days of multitudinous and often 
confusing orders and regulations emanating 
from official circles, especial appreciation for 
the work of clarification done by DISA may 
most properly be realized arid expressed by 
the rank and file of milk producers and 
handlers. All should realize that when an 
equipment and supplies salesman calls at the 
plant, he is in most cases the representative 
of a firm which is part of this wide-awake 
organization, currently exerting its utmost 
efforts to keep the wheels of the dairy in- 
dustry turning. 


Certain it is that without its efforts, the 
complications and delays in obtaining equip- 
men and supplies, and in overcoming the 
mounting problems of wartime operations, 
would be far more serious than they are. All 
dairydom owes a sincere vote of thanks to 


DISA! 


Dairy Plant Priorities Advanced 


ULMINATING a series of efforts 
CC suns by many elements in the dairy 

field and by United States Department 
of Agriculture officials entrusted with the 
task of bringing about realization of the 
sharply expanded milk production goals for 
the coming year, the Office of Production 
Management has just advanced the prefer- 
ence ratings of dairy plants with respect to 
materials for repair, maintenance and operat- 
ing supplies. 


With the former Order P-100 dairy prod- 
ucts plants held a rating of A-10 under the 
general category of food manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Current action of the govern- 
mental agency, contained in Order P-118 and 
printed in full in the Federal Register of 
Tuesday, April 21st, now assigns ratings of 
A-2 and A-3 to all milk handling and pro- 
cessing plants, and establishes special provi- 
sions for processors “(i) pasteurizing milk, 
(ii) receiving milk from other persons for 
cooling preparatory to reshipment for fur- 
ther processing, (iii) producing dairy prod- 
ucts, for sale, by processing milk or cream 
in a plant not located on the farm where the 
milk was produced * * * *,” 


Material facilitation of the tremendous task 
placed upon the shoulders of the dairy indus- 
try in turning out the vastly increased flow 
of milk and milk products to meet the all- 
out war needs of ourselves and our allies 
will be occasioned by the OPM action in 
this direction. 


Books for Service Men 


UR front cover this month depicts 

Josepx Doscu, New York City retail 

milk route driver, returning to the 
plant with books which have been picked up 
from his customers for distribution to our 
soldiers, sailors and marines through the 
American Red Cross. The scene is typical 
of thousands of instances when the men on 
the dairy routes aided in the recent intensive 
national book salvaging drive. 
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One Borden Company branch in New York 
City gathered more than 2,000 books the 
opening day of the campaign. And on the 
first day all Borden Company drivers col- 
lected approximately 4,800 books, while 
drivers of the Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., 
took in 3,150 books; those of the Renken 
Dairy Company, 700, and the Dellwood Dairy 
Company routemen garnered 450. 


It is expected that a total of approximately 
10,000,000 books will be collected for the 
armed forces. Of the many agencies partici- 
pating in building up this vast reading matter 
reservoir, it is estimated that by far the 
larger percentage will be gathered by the 
milk routemen. 


Care for Idle Trucks 


RUCKS taken out of service as a result 

of the war conservation program as well 

as new trucks not yet allocated should 
be stored with the utmost care, according to 
a recent statement by JosepH B. Eastman, 
Director of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation. He listed these certain specific 
procedures that should be carried out to pre- 
vent deterioration of such vital equipment: 


The first rule calls for storage places 
which give the trucks complete protection 
from the weather. As an added precaution, 
they should be covered by paper or cloth 
to keep dust and dirt from getting into the 
moving parts. 

Cooling systems should be drained and 
flushed, and the fuel tanks and lines also 
should be emptied to prevent sediment for- 
mations. 

An ounce of lubricating oil should be 
poured into each cylinder and the engine 
slowly turned over to give the cylinder and 
piston walls a protective coating. 

Oil also should be applied to all other mov- 
ing parts which are accessible, while grease 
should be left in transmissions and differen- 
tials. Unpainted parts of the chassis should 
be coated with grease. 

The ODT also said the clutch should be 
disengaged and the emergency brake re- 
leased. Batteries should be removed for 
periodic servicing. 

Tires should be removed without deflat- 
ing and stored in a horizontal position in a 
cool, dark place. 


Quits Cheese Business ’ 


Government Stops Its Operation of 


Three Leased Plants in New York— 
Says “Emergency” Ended 


Schenectady, N. Y.—N. J. Cladakis, Ad- 
ministrator of the New York Metropolitan 
milk marketing area, announced on May Ist 
the end of the federal government’s cheese- 
making operations in three leased plants 
throughout New York State which had been 
under way during the month of April. An- 
nouncement of the termination was made 
in a radio speech delivered over station 
W.G.Y. during the Farm Forum hour. 

“The reason we are out is simple,” he 
said. “There is no longer any need for the 
government to make cheese. The emergency 


that forced the government into the business 
is over. The dairy industry is in a fair way 
of proving to itself, to the dairy farmers 
and to the public that it has the capacity to 
handle its surplus milk at fair prices.” 

Starting with the first of April the govern- 
ment, operating through Mr. Cladakis’ 
agency, leased the Syracuse cheese factory 
of the Netherlands Dairy Co., and later 
placed under government contract cheese 
plants at Lafargeville and Canastota. 


Handled 5,000,000 Pounds of Milk 


“In the thirty days that we have been 
operating,” Mr. Cladakis said, “we diverted 
nearly 5,000,000 pounds of milk to cheese. 
The quantity is about the same as the whole 
dairy industry of the New York milkshed 
made into cheese in April, 1940, and about 
half of the amount manufactured in April, 
1941. ... Our purchases of nearly 5,000,000 
pounds of milk are expected to yield in the 
neighborhood of four hundred thousand 
pounds of American Cheddar cheese.” 

As a result of government operation of 
the factories, Mr. Cladakis said, “distress 
milk right now is not a menace to the operat- 
ing co-operatives of the New York milkshed, 
We have accomplished what we set out to do, 

“Surplus milk is being handled through 
the normal trade channels of the dairy in- 
dustry. Operating co-operatives are receiv- 
ing their cost of operation—the vital ele- 
ment in the co-operative’s return that en- 
ables it to live, to prosper and to grow. The 
marketing orders have been protected 


an attack of serious character.” 
——o—- 2 —__—_. 


CONFER ON MILK SUPPLY 


Washington, D. C—A meeting of dairy 
farmers’ representatives in the New York 
milkshed with the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and the New York City Board 
of Health was held April 23 and 24 at the 
Barbizon Plaza Hotel, New York City. 


The N. Y. C. Board of Health had pro- 
posed to limit the inspection of sources of 
milk, thereby in effect cutting down the 
amount of milk that could be shipped into 
New York City. The purpose of the meet- 
ing, as announced by Roy F. Hendrickson, 
Agricultural Marketing Administrator, was 
to select a committee to consider this pro- 
posed action and to develop a plan that will 
accomplish the desired result of assuring 
an adequate but not burdensome supply of 
milk for New York City and at the same 
time be equitable to dairymen in New York, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pena- 
sylvannia and New Jersey shipping milk 


to this market. 
—— — o—me ee 


BUYS DAIRY BUSINESS 


Newton, Iowa. — L. H. Larsen, veteran 
dairyman from Waxahachie, Texas, has 
bought the E. E. Hesson & Son dairy busi- 
ness. 


from 
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Dr. G. E. Holm Honored 


Wins 1942 Borden Award for Out- 
standing Milk Research — Dry 
Whole Studies Important 


Washington, D. C.—For his outstanding 
research in the chemistry of milk during the 
22 years he has been with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Dr. George E. Holm 
was presented the 1942 Borden Award at 
the meeting of the American Chemical 
Society in Memphis on April 20th. 

In selecting Dr. Holm for this annual 
honor the Society cited his work which led 
to a better understanding of the basic causes 
of spoilage of fats and oils, and methods of 
control; an understanding of the constitution 
of the phospholipids and other minor con- 
stituents of milk, and methods for their de- 
termination; and an understanding of the 
chemistry of the stability of the milk pro- 
teins to heat. 


Dr. Holm, who is senior chemist in the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, accepted the 
award with praise for his associates whose 
assistance he maintained should not be 
minimized. 

Dr. Holm and his associates are assisting 
other government agencies in an effort to 
perfect methods that will enable the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to provide whole milk 
powder for the Allies this year. While his 





previous research indicated that milk for dry- 
ing should be obtained as fresh from the 
farms as possible—some companies are now 
geting delivery twice a day—further changes 
in methods of manufacture and packaging 
also may be required. 


Established Causes of Spoilage 


Dr. Holm’s work established the funda- 
mental nature of the causes of spoilage of 
fats and oils. The chief cause of spoilage, 
he found, was autoxidation, a process of 
spontaneous addition of atmospheric oxygen 
with subsequent chemical changes that pro- 
duce by-products with a tallowy flavor and 
odor. These flavors and odors were found 
to result mainly from autoxidation of the 
oleic acid in fats. 


Butter contains relatively large quantities 
of oleic acid and therefore is particularly 
susceptible to spoilage by slight oxidation. 
Other fats, like lard and cottonseed oil— 
that contain mostly the unsaturated acids that 
do not develop these off-flavors and odors— 
are not so susceptible to oxidation. 


He found that the proper moisture content 
was important in promoting the keeping 
quality of dried milks, and that the amount 
of acidity in cream was a very critical factor 
in making butter with long keeping quality. 
His work showing the rate of fat spoilage at 
different temperatures is useful to the food 
industry in general for determining the most 
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These Difco media are used extensively for 
determinations of the mold and yeast count 
of butter and other dairy products. They are 
also useful aids in detecting sources of con- 
tamination by these organisms in the sanitary 
control of manufacturing processes. 


When prepared and sterilized according to 
directions the media will have a reaction of 
pH 5.5. A more acid reaction is readily secured 
by addition of tartaric or lactic acid as shown 


Bacto-Potato Dextrose Agar is recommended 
when procedures of “Standard Methods for 1 
the Examination of Dairy Products” are to 
be followed. Bacto-Malt Agar is an excellent 
medium for use in conjunction with the official 
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economical storage temperature for fat-con- 
taining foods. 


Dr. Holm was born in Cokato, Minn., in 
1891. He was graduated trom Carleton Col- 
lege at Northfield in 1914 and received his 
master’s and doctor’s degrees at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in 1916 and 1919. He was 
a lst Lieutenant in the Chemical Warfare 
Service during the first World War. He is 
the author of seven publications dealing with 
protein hydrolysis and of more than 50 pub- 
lications dealing with various phases of the 
chemistry of milk and related subjects. 


—_—>- oo 


MAY FOOD STAMP LIST 


Washington, D. C.—AIl fresh vegetables, 
including potatoes, fresh apples, oranges, 
grapefruit, and pears and eight other foods 
will be available during May to families 
taking part in the Food Stamp program. 
Participants can buy the foods with blue 
food stamps at local stores in all areas where 
the program is operating. 

Itemizing the foods available for blue 
stamps, the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that the May list, which is the same 
as for April, includes shell eggs, butter, fresh 
apples, oranges, grapefruit, pears and fresh 
vegetables (including potatoes), corn meal, 
dried prunes, hominy (corn) grits, dry edible 
beans, wheat flour, enriched wheat flour, 
self-rising flour, enriched self-rising flour, 
and whole wheat (Graham) flour. 


NOW .... an exact science 
that removes the guesswork! 
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Gaumnitz Makes Shift 


Associate Administrator of A. M. A. 
Resigns to Join Perkins on Board 


of Economic Warfare 


Washington, ‘D. C.—Resignation of Dr. E. 
W. Gaumnitz from the post of Associate 
Administrator of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Administration and his appointment as 
associate of Milo Perkins, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Board of Economic Warfare 
were made known here on April 18th. It is 
understood that the shift in positions became 
effective May Ist. 


Dr. Gaumnitz’ move, which came as a sur- 
prise to elements in the dairy scene, is thought 
by many observers to presage later import- 
ant changes in the set-up and powers of 
those federal agencies whose activities bear 
most importantly upon the entire foodstuffs 
field. Late executive orders have granted 
vastly increased authority and scope of action 
to the B.E.W., under the chairmanship of 
Vice-President Wallace. Dr. Gaumnitz is re- 
ported to have stated that in his new asso- 
ciation he will primarily be concerned with 
the import and export picture in foodstuffs 
and other commodities and the general for- 
mulation of plans for meeting the huge task 
of post-war rehabilitation. 


No successor for Dr. Gaumnitz’ position 
in the A.M.A. has as yet been announced. 
Dairy industry leaders generally regret the 
withdrawal from the A.M.A. associate ad- 
ministratorship of a man who so well handled 
the difficult, exacting and complex task 
placed upon those divisions and branches of 
its activities over which he exerted control. 





VOTES ON MILK PUBLICITY 


Assembly Approves New York State 
Plan Over Opposition 


Albany, N. Y.—By a vote of 100 to 43 the 
Assembly adopted on April 14th a bill con- 
tinuing for another year the New York 
State milk advertising campaign. The meas- 
ure, which was the subject of heated debate, 
now is before the Senate. 


A number of legislative representatives 
of all groups opposed the continuation of 
the State publicity program as “unnecessary” 
and “wasteful” under present conditions. 
Strong opposition to the action was filed 
with the Assembly and Senate Committees 
considering the measure by the Milk Con- 
sumers Protective Committee. Miss Jesse 
M. Raphael, vice-chairman of this group, 
said that since farmers were urged to pro- 
duce more milk “why should we now be 
taxed to conduct a campaign to encourage 
its use?” The National Nutrition Program, 
she declared, was handling milk consump- 
tion for health purposes, adding that legisla- 
tion “should seek to make milk distribution 
more efficient and less costly.” 
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The program has been financed by an 
anuual appropriation of $250,000 which is 
repaid by a fractional tax on milk handlers, 
which last year produced more than the cost 
of the publicity campaign. 


—_—e—- oo 


JOSEPH E. DAVIES HONORED 


Leaders of the food industry were among 
the sponsors of a testimonial dinner given to 
Joseph E. Davies, former United States am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union, and chairman 
of the President’s Committee on War Re- 
lief Agencies, at the Commodore Hotel, 
Thursday, May 7. The dinner opened a 
campaign by Russian War Relief, Inc., to 
raise $6,000,000 for medical and surgical aid 
for Russia. The affair was formal and in- 
vitational. 

Among the food industry representatives 
who sponsored the dinner were: John A. 
Hartford, president of Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co.; Ellsworth Bunker of National 
Sugar Refining Co.; Victor H. Heller; 
Gabriel Lowenstein of Fred Fear & Co.; H. 
Harvey Pike, Jr.; Ben Titman; Roy E. 
Tomlinson of National Biscuit Co.; and 
Leroy A. Van Bomel of Sheffield Farms Co., 
Inc. 


ee ee 


MILK SALES STILL UP 


Daily average sales of fluid milk during 
March increased 4.83 per cent over the same 
period a year ago, according to reports from 
leading distributors in 152 United States 
markets to the New York City headquarters 
of the Milk Industry Foundation. 

In March daily average sales totaled 7,541,- 
324 quarts compared with 7,193,909 quarts 
in March 1941. 

Milk company payrolls in March showed 
an increase of 9.51 per cent and employ- 
ment an increase of 2.59 per cent compared 
with March 1941. 


———_—_ o <~—=_ 


SENTENCED FOR VIOLATIONS 


Mordy Ross, a Brooklyn retail merchant 
of 1107 Fulton Street, and his clerk, Celia 
Greenspan, who pleaded guilty to charges 
of purchasing federal food stamps for cash 
and selling foodstuffs not designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture for federal food 
stamps, were sentenced April 22nd by Judges 
Paige, Northrop, and Kozicke in the Court 
of Specials Sessions, Brooklyn. 

Ross was sentenced to 60 days in the 
workhouse and in addition was fined $500.00. 
Celia Greenspan received a suspended sen- 


tence of three months in the workhouse. 
— em 


PURCHASES DAIRY PLANT 


Chambersburg, Pa—The Chambersburg 
Dairy Products Company, Scotland Avenue, 
recently purchased the business and much of 
the equipment of the West End Dairy, 111 
South Federal Street. The West End Dairy 
has been operated for the past 32 years by 
John Haas. 


Dr. Shirley Wynne Dead 


Former New York City Health Commis- 
sioner Prominent in Health Work— 
Abolished Sale of Loose Milk 


Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, who served as 
Health Commissioner of New York City 
from 1928 to 1934, died April 19th in St. 
Luke’s Hospital in New York at the age 
of fifty-nine. 

During his directorate the Department of 
Health made many improvements and innova- 
tions that proved to be decidedly beneficial 
to public health and welfare. Notable among 
the achievements during Dr. Wynne’s admin- 
istration were the elimination of numerous 
evils existing in the city hospitals, reduction 
in the number of diptheria cases, noise abate- 
ment, free diagnostic stations, reorganization 
of various bureaus, medical examination of 
children in schools, greater protection of the 
public against spurious patent medicines, sus- 
pension of shellfish industry, mosquito abate- 
ment, and abolition of the sale of loose milk 
in stores and delicatessens. 

After leaving the Department of Health 
Dr. Wynne became president of the Greater 
New York and New Jersey Milk Institute, 
which was organized by 80 per cent of the 
milk distributors of New Jersey and the 
metropolis. 

Surviving are his wife and four children, 
Jefferson J., Shirley Wilmott and Harmon 
E. Wynne and Miss Ethel G. Wynne, all 
of New York. 


_———— > o 


EMERGENCY MILK POWERS 


Albany, N. Y.—Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man signed on April 20th a bill designed to 
afford protection to the consuming public 
against contamination of the milk supply 
through any form of enemy action. 

Under the measure the State Commissioner 
of Health is empowered to place an embargo 
on any portion of the New York State milk 
supply which he believes to be contaminated, 
while authority likewise is granted for the 
transfer of milk from plant to plant or from 
municipality to municipality for pasteuriza- 
tion, bottling or sale if necessary. 

—-—— o—me 


WASHBURN COMPLETES YEAR 


William C. Washburn, safety director 
for Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., who has ju 
completed his first year as “dollar-a-yea 
man” with the Department of Labor, re- 
ceived this week and framed for his granc- 
children his first Government pay check. A 
large percentage of this time during the 
past year has been devoted to inspecting the 
safety facilities of factories holding war 
contracts. 

—————e —___ 


TWO NEW PASTEURIZING PLANTS 


Mogalusa, La—Bogalusa’s’ two new mil« 
pasteurization plants are ready for operation. 
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Plan For Dairy Month 


Importance of Milk and Its Products in Proper Nutri- 
tion to Be Spotlighted in June Drive — Effective 
New Poster Developed 


HICAGO, I1l.—Industry leaders heading up the nationwide 
CC pubic and consumer educational campaigns covering milk 

and its products are devoting especial attention this year to 

June Dairy Month drive which supplements, during the peak 
roduction season, the continuing advertising activities conducted 
y the American Dairy Association. Now well in preparation is 
i program designed definitely to accomplish maximum results for 
iational health. 

“With the entire nation pointing to the need for greater con- 
sumption+of protective foods, of which dairy products are the most 
mportant, June Dairy Month takes on a new significance in 1942,” 


War-time Dairy Month Campaign Slogan Features Vital Importance 
of Nutrition 


National Dairy Council. “The opportunities of the past 
ecome obligations today to make our maximum contribution to 


says the 


he stability of our country by urging the greatest use of our product. 

“Through the efforts of Charles W. Holman, Chairman of the 
June Dairy Month Committee, Milton Hult, President of the Na- 
John P. Nichols of the Institute of Distribu- 
Association of Food Chains, 


tional Dairy Council, 
tion, John A. 
and F. J. 


ogether with the help of scores of representatives of the dairy in- 


Logan of the National 
Griffiths of the National Association of Chain Drug Stores, 


lustry and of food distribution, a program has been developed in 
ollaboration with government authorities designed to make the 
greatest possible contribution toward our all out war effort. 

“New materials will be excellent in color and attention-getting 
states. “Watch for announcements from 


value,” the Council 


headquarters.” 
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WONDERS 


» Never Cease 
} —when your 
prints are 
made on 


DOERING 
BUTTER PRINTERS 


The speed, accuracy, neatness and durability of Doering 

machines are so outstanding as to qualify them unre- 

servedly for the blue ribbon of accomplishment, efficiency 

and economy. Their constant performance over the years 

has resulted in many additional installations in long estab- 

lished plants, as well as being the decided preference of 
the newcomer converting from 
manual to mechanical methods 
of print forming. 


500 Ibs. per hour 

3 other sizes—200, 

1,000, 5,000 lbs, 
per hour. 


Write for complete in- 
formation and catalog. 
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Split Second 
WRAPPING with 
AUTOMAT MACHINES 


Two superbly wrapped prints are de- 
livered every tick of the clock—Auto- 
mats handle up to 7,500 pieces an hour. 
Wrap in parchment, wax papers or 
cellophane, single or double. 
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rapper 
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Slab Feed 
Conveyor 


SANITARY, 
RUGGED 
MACHINES 


of monel metal, 
stainless steel, 
tc., that resist 
wear and tear, 
brines, rust and 
corrosion. 


Catalog sent 
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MACHINE WORKS 
15 Broadway, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Price Ceilings 

ENERAL Maximum Price Regulation, 

ts Bulletin No. 1, coming from the Office 

of Price Administration is considered 

the most important announcement to reach 
the dairy industry during the past week. 


The outstanding provisions are as follows: 

(1) Maximum prices are fixed on the re- 
tail price of fluid milk and cream and on 
ice cream; 

(2) Maximum prices for wholesale and 
retail are to be the highest prices that exist- 
ed during March, 1942; 

(3) The date on which the regulated re- 
tail prices of fluid milk and cream become 
effective is May 18, 1942; 

(4) Retail ice cream prices become effec- 
tive the same date as for retail milk although 
a clarification is expected for ice cream used 
in fountain drinks; 

(5) Wholesale prices on ice cream become 
effective May 11, 1942. Wholesale milk and 
cream prices are not regulated by this order. 


Maximum prices applying on such special 
milks as Vitamin D, homogenized, Grade 
A, Certified, and butter milks, have not yet 
been specified. Further interpretation and 
amplification will be issued in the near 
future. 


Member organizations of the National Co- 
operative Milk Producers’ Federation are 
said to be confronted by a perplexing mar- 
keting situation, caused by the issuance of 
the new price regulation. Cooperatives are 
being urged to immediately prepare a com- 
plete and detailed letter of appeal, addressed 
to the Dairy Section, Office of Price Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. Prompt action 
on such appeals has been promised. Appeals 
may be sent to the Federation’s office where 
they will be promptly conveyed to the proper 
persons for attention. 


Survey of Sentiment 
HE American Mitk Review’s Wash- 
Tica correspondent has been making 
inquiries to obtain the views of con- 
gressmen and senators in regard to the 
present and prospective agricultural, indus- 
trial and political situation in these war- 
time days that may be of more or less in- 
terest to the various members of the milk 
industry in common with other groups en- 
gaged in the production, processing and mar- 
keting of agricultural products. 


There are minority groups of congress- 
men and senators who are strongly opposed 
to the New Deal domestic program, and 
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there are differences of opinion as to the 
methods being employed in providing equip- 
ment for the military forces, but nearly all 
are giving the administration their support 
in furthering its military program. And 
there is of course no question as to the de- 
sire of Congress, all departments of govern- 
ment, and the people generally to push the 
war program to the fullest extent as a 
means of certainly giving the Japs and the 
Hitlerites a licking that they will remember 
for generations. 


There is considerable opposition both in 
the House and Senate to the New Deal 
spending program, and bills are being pro- 
posed or passed trimming down non-essential 
appropriations to some extent. Senator 
Byrd of Virginia is leading the fight against 
President Roosevelt’s program of spending 
billions on projects that have little or no 
relation to the World War or defense pre- 
paredness. 


The Virginia senator charges the govern- 
ment agencies with having spent $19,463,- 
470 for publicity in the past year. He points 
out that many millions have been or will be 
spent for activities that are non-essential so 
far as the military or domestic requirements 
are concerned. 


The group of congressmen and senators 
backing the farm program are preparing to 
call a conference to discuss the President’s 
proposal against inflation. He wants a re- 
duction of agricultural price ceilings from 
110 per cent of parity to parity and for re- 
moval of restrictions upon sales of govern- 
ment-owned surplus farm crops. Reports 
from the big farming states indicate that 
there is a very strong sentiment in opposi- 
tion to the New Deal’s price cutting pro- 
posal, unless legislation is enacted and en- 
forced to put a ceiling on wages and that 
strikes during the war period be prohibited. 


Would Curb Unions 


LL big farm organizations are united 

in their efforts to secure legislation 

to stop racketeering by labor union 
leaders. Representatives of the National 
Grange, American Farm Bureau Federation 
and the National Council of Farmer Coop- 
eratives, in testifying before the House Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee, endorsed the objec- 
tives of the Hobbs Bill, H. R. 6872, to re- 
move the exemptions of labor unions from 
the Anti-Racketeering Act so that the De- 
partment of Justice could prosecute rac- 
keteering practices and extortion, through 
acts of violence, threats, boycotts, or other 
forms of intimidation or coercion, when 


practiced by labor unions, and the Monroney 
Bill, H. R. 6752, to subject labor unions to 
prosecution under the anti-trust laws when- 
ever they depart from the recognized, legi- 
timate objectives of labor unions to restrain 
trade, extort bribes, prevent the use of ef- 
ficient methods of production or block com- 
petition. 


The farm organization representatives 
asked that the committee give consideration 
to the inclusion of such provisions as will 
prevent any labor union from invading the 
field of agriculture to engage in collusive 
practices with either farm groups or indus- 
trial groups, for the purpose of acquiring 
a monopoly over the production and distribu- 
tion of agricultural commodities. 


Albert Goss, master of the National Grange; 
President Edward A. O’Neal of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation; H. E. Bab- 
cock, president of the Cooperative Council, 
and W. P. Davis, manager of the New Eng- 
land Milk Producers Association filed state- 
ments. Several other spokesmen for the ag- 
ricultural and dairy industry groups pre- 
sented much information with respect to 
their experiences with labor unions while 
trying to market agricultural commodities 
in the market centers. 


Andrew G. Lohman, manager of the 
Hamilton, Mich Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Association, gave the committee an outline 
of the experience his organization has had 
trying to market government-graded eggs 
in Chicago. The union contract between 
the Egg Inspectors Union of Chicago Local 
663 and the egg merchants of Chicago pro- 
vided that these merchants may not sell 
eggs at retail unless they have been candled 
by Local 663. If merchants employing union 
candlers receive eggs from the Hamilton 
Farm Bureau, these government inspected 
eggs must be taken out of the cartons and 
recandled, all of which destroys the value 
of government grading, increases the cost 
of distribution, delays the movement of eggs 
to consumers and tends to reduce their 
quality. 

President O’Neal pointed out that some 
organized labor groups had gone far be- 
yond their legitimate fields to engage in 
practices which violate the fundamental 
rights of individual citizens under the Con- 
stitution and unjustly prey upon farmers 
and consumers. He said that farmers look 
to Congress to protect them and consumers 
from such practices. 


Seeks More Funds 


REPRESENTATIVE VOORHEES 
Rts introduced a bill authorizing addi- 

tional expenditures for the govern- 
ment’s surplus food purchasing activities and 
the giving of milk and other foods to per- 
sons in need of relief including the penny 
milk for school children program. As the 
Department of Agriculture’s 1943 supply 
bill was passed by the House, it provided 

(Please Turn to Page 113) 
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Fixes New Freight Zones 


Metropolitan Area Market Administrator Sets Up New 
Schedule for Plants in Six State Milk Shed — 
Change Required Under New Order 


J. CLADAKIS, administrator of the New York metropoli 

N tan milk marketing area has announced under date of April 

® 28th new freight zones for every one of the 479 milk-receiv 
plants in the six states of the New York milk shed. 


‘Changes in the New York federal-state marketing orders, 
efiective as of April 1,” he pointed out in a special issue of the 
Bulletin, “have required the Market Administrator to re-determine 
freight zones of plants shipping to the metropolitan marketing 
area and also to fix the zones of each plant in relation to both 
Boston, Mass., and Philadelphia, Pa.” 


The special edition, a roster of the plants approved for New 
York City and Westchester, names the handlers operating the 
plants and lists additional approvals any plant may have to ship 
to Newark and Jersey City, N. J.; Philadelphia, Pa., and Boston, 
Mass. 


“New York freight zones, of course, remain the mileage base,” 
ie edition said, “ for establishing uniform prices for milk delivered 
at each of the plants.” 


Zones Now Provide Different Bases 


The New York zones also provide the base for pricing milk 
in five classes, including fluid milk and cream, while the Boston 
Philadelphia zones will be used to base prices of surplus cream 
and cream products. 


‘Re-determination of the New York zones,” the Bulletin pointed 
out, “was required because the amended orders apply to highway dis- 
tances from New York City instead of railway mileages wherever 
the road route is less than rail by more than five miles. Previously 
orders allowed the use of highway mileages only where they 
were more than fifteen miles less. Use of shorter highway distances 
has resulted in the re-zoning of seventy-eight plants in seventy-two 
locations. The new zoning of forty-five of the plants has lifted the 
uniiorm prices dairymen will receive, beginning with the April pool 
payments, from one,cent a hundredweight to as much as two and 

ie-half cents at Grand Gorge, N. Y. 


Che Bulletin reports a total of 479 plants approved for shipping 
milk and cream to the New York metropolitan area, excepting 
Suffolk and Nassau Counties. These plants, taken together, com- 
prise the New York metropolitan milk shed. 


‘The New York City Health Department has inspected and 
approved 461 plants,” the Bulletin states, “while an even 100 carry 
pprovals to market fluid milk and cream in Westchester County 
Newark has approved 99 plants, and Jersey City 47. Only three 
plants bear Philadelphia approval. 
fl shipments, but 24 are 
Boston market.” 


Boston has approved two for 
designated as cream shippers for the 


Explosion Wrecks Milk Plant 


Southwick, Mdss.—An explosion, believed to have originated 
n ammonia tank, wrecked the plant of the Pioneer Dairy on 
ngfield Road, near here recently. Damage was estimated ~by 
Charles Nutter, wife of the owner, at $10,000, which was 
partly covered by insurance. 

The blast blew out the wooden west side of the one-story 
plant, built of cement blocks on the other three sides. It shattered 


cream making and milk processing equipment and demolished 
hundreds of milk and cream bottles. 
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King Zeero Flash Cooler - 


With “No Load Control’‘ 


The ‘‘No Load Control” 
makes the King Zeero 
Flash Cooler Fully Auto- 
matic and fool proof. 
Cooling of the water 
only takes place when 
the water is being used 
te cool the products. 
When the milk flows the 
water cools. When the 
milk stops the water 
cooling stops. 


AVAILABLE TO PRESENT 
KING ZEERO USERS 


Instant controlled cool- 
ing at all times with no 
waiting. Instant cooling 
of brine to any tem- 
perature. Instant cool- 
ing of water to 32°. 


USE KING ZEERO 
FLASH COOLERS 
For 

Milk and Cream 

Coolers 

Buttermilk Vats 
Butter Washing 
Ice Cream Freezers 
Popsicle Tanks 
Holding Tanks, Etc. 
Capacities 1 te 100 Tons. 
Write For Bulletin No. 44 














The KING ZEERO CO., 1885-87 Clyboura Ave., Chicago, lil. | 
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DAMROW Cold Raw Milk 
IN—in a DAMROW Cold 
FORE bacteria breed in the cost! Models in capacities 


Avoid Bacteria-Breeding in Raw Milk 
When you filter your Cold 
Raw Milk—AS IT COMES F i LT c R 
Milk Filter, you take out ; ; 
the dirt and debris BE- Milk protection — at lower 
heat and agitation of hand- of 5,000 to 25,000 pounds of 
ling. Offers more certain 40° Milk per hour. 
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Prove the 
benefits of 
this modern 
method of 
Milk Protec- 
tion in YOUR 
Plant. Re- 
turn the cou- 
pon for more 
details. 
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Bacteriological Problems 


In 


the Pasteunzation of Milk 


Dr. M. P. Baker of lowa State College Outlines Necessary Practices for Obtaining 


Low Counts, Especially of the Heat-resistant Bacterial Types* 


HE purposes of the pasteurization of 

milk are to destroy any pathogenic bac- 

teria that may be present and also a 
majority of the others present. All bacteria 
can be killed by heat but some are much 
more resistant than others. As milk is being 
heated in the process of pasteurization, the 
destruction of the more heat-sensitive bac- 
teria begins at temperatures of about 120- 
130 deg. F. As the temperature is raised, 
the destruction becomes more rapid until the 
rate is quite rapid near 150-160 deg. F. 
After this only the more resistant types re- 
main, and to destroy all of them requires 
multiple pasteurization at high temperatures 
or single exposures at temperatures well over 
the boiling point which can be obtained by 


using steam pressure. 


In the destruction of bacteria by heat, time 
is an important factor, the higher the temper- 
ature the shorter the time required. Thus the 
common pasteurization exposures in use with 
milk are 143 deg. F. for 30 minutes and 
1600 deg. KF. for 16 seconds. More severe 
exposures than these would destroy more 
bacteria but would also cause heated flavors 


and impairment of the cream line 


The main bacteriological problems asso- 
ciated with the pasteurization of milk are 
not those of destruction of pathogens that 
may be present. Fortunately these are rela- 
tively easily destroyed and the pasteurization 
exposures are based on the time-temperature 
combinations required for this plus a margin 
of safety. This margin of safety eliminates 
the survival of pathogens as a common prob- 
lem. The main bacteriological problems have 
to do with those bacteria that do survive 
pasteurization 

Bacteria that survive pasteurization are 
called thermoduric and some of these which 
are able to grow at or near the pasteuriza- 
tion temperatures are called thermophilic. 
While they are apparently of no public health 
significance and are not important from the 
standpoint of the keeping quality of pasteur 
ized milk held at the usual refrigeration tem- 

*An address by Dr. Parker. Assistant Professor 
of Dairy Bacteriology: at Iowa State College 
Ames Iowa, presented at the Dairy Manufactur 
ers’ Conference held at Madison, Wis., March 
10, 11 and 12, 1942, under the sponsorship of the 


Department of Dairy Industry University of 
Wisconsin 
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peratures, they have received considerable 
attention recently, as pointed out by Hile 
man (6), for the following reasons: There 
is an increasing emphasis on the part oi 
various health departments on low bacterial 
counts. The recent changes in the composi- 
tion of the medium used for plate counts on 
milk and in the incubation temperature tend 
to imerease the plate counts especially in 
pasteurized milk. The high-temperature short- 
time process of pasteurization which is find- 
ing increased use, does not give as high bac- 
terial efficiency in some milks as does the 


holding process. 
Sources of Thermoduric Types 


he sources of thermoduric bacteria that 
are in milk include the interior of the udder 
of the cow, milking machines, utensils and 
stable dirt and dust. Micrococci are not un- 
common inhabitants of the udder. As a group 
they are relatively resistant not only to heat 
but also to other unfavorable conditions. 
They are able in many instances to survive 
and sometimes even grow in the udder. At 
such times there may be considerable num- 
bers in the milk when it is drawn. The re 
sistant characteristics of these bacteria en 
able them to survive washing and sterilizing 
treatment given utensils especially if the 


treatment is not thorough. 


Milking machines, because oi their con- 
struction, offer particular problems of this 
sort and constitute a common source from 
which thermoduric organisms get into milk. 
They get seeded into the machines from the 
milk as it is drawn and then survive the 
cleaning and sterilizing, a process that may 
becomes selective, allowing the resistant types 
to increase and eliminating others. A con- 
tinuance of this may result in a build-up of 
large numbers. Parfitt (10) 
showed 41 per cent of 92 farms using milk- 


Studies by 


ing machines were producing milk with a 
thermoduric count of 10,000 or more while 
2 per cent of 52 farms not using milking 


machines had similar counts. 


Investigation showed the vacuum check 
valve to be an important source of the con- 
tamination. Similarly, contamination of other 
utensils with these or other heat-resistant 
bacteria such as other cocci or rods followed 


with ineffective cleaning and _ sterilization 
allow an accumulation there. Hay and feed 
irequently heat in the mow or bin due to 
the action of microrganisms and the types 
growing there are necessarily those that re- 
quire high temperature. The top layers of 
the soil become quite warm. Mixtures in- 
cluding moist plant materials have been 
shown to produce temperatures as high as 
70 deg. C. (158 deg. F.) (2). It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that dust from these 
sources carries heat-resistant bacteria. Con- 
tamination of milk from some farms with 
thermoduric bacteria is so great that add 
ing it to milk from other farms results 
in a mixture in which it is impossible to 
get a satisfactory bacterial count following 
pasteurization. 


Thermophile Contamination Points 


Thermophiles do not come from the in 
terior of the udder (5) but have been found 
to come from stable dust, hay, grain, et 
They grow at temperatures varying from 100 
deg. F. or slightly above to those used for 
pasteurization, and may become seeded in 
utensils that are not thoroughly sterilized and 
are held under conditions that will permit 
their growth. Usually they are not present 
in large numbers in raw milk. Their pres- 
ence in pasteurized milk in large numbers 
can be explained often by their growth while 
the milk has been hot for an undue time. 
Some of the practices which permit this 
clude the following: filtering milk hot an 
using one filter cloth for several hours with 
out changing it, repasteurization of milk, su 
as returns from routes or drippings or ,drain- 
ings from vats used for several successi 
batches or pouring milk back from uncapp« 
bottles or using pasteurized material f 
standardization. 

Difficulty from thermophiles is more com- 
mon in large plants where the equipment 
used continuously for several hours duri: 
each days run. Under these conditions t 
last milk through is apt to have a mu 
higher count than the first milk through, 1 
dicating a build-up during the processing. 

The advent of the high-temperature short 
time process has focused attention on 
problem. of . heat-resistant bacteria. in mill 
because as compared to the holding process 
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t gives on the average a- slightly lower bac- 
terial efficiency. Dotterrer (4) compared the 
two processes on over 200 milks. The aver 
se bacterial efficiences obtained were 93.31 
the high-temperature short-time process 
| 96.84 for the 30 minute holding process. 
Yale (11) reported that in a comparison in- 
olving 18 samples the holding process yielded 
ver counts in 13 of the 18 comparisons. 
The average plate count of the samples pas- 
teurized by the short-time process was 20,600 
vhile the average for the samples pasteurized 
the holder process was 17,200. He con- 
ided, however, that the difference was not 
significant. 


In line with this, Dahlberg (3) has con- 
luded that a slightly smaller margin of 
safety is obtained in the high-temperature 
short-time pasteurization than in the 30 
minute holding process. Kay (7) reports, 
however, that phosphatase which is more 
heat resistant than Mycobacterium tubercul- 
is is inactivated by the high-temperature 
short-time process. 

The main difference in the bacteriological 
problems connected with the two methods is 
that some bacteria are thermoduric to the 
high-temperature short-time method but not 
to the holding method. This means that more 
ittention must be given to the bacterial qual 
ity of raw milk if the high-temperature short 
time process is used. There is no evidence 
that any of the organisms surving this pro 
cess are pathogenic and it has been approved 
by most city and state health departments 
ind by the United States Public Health 
Service which has studied it quite extensively. 

While the high-temperature short-time pro 
ess offers a somewhat greater problem with 
thermoduric bacteria than does the 30 minute 
holding process, it probably offers less of a 
problem with organisms that are strictly 
thermophilic. This is because in the former 
method the milk is held for a much shorter 
time at or near the optimum temperature for 
the growth of thérmophiles 


Tests for Detection and Control 


When high counts appear in pasteurized 
Ik and the indications are that the cause 


is the presence of thermoduric bacteria, 
which is no evidence of under pasteurization 
or subsequent. contamination and growth, a 
procedure often followed is to take milk 
samples from each producing farm, make 
plate counts from them, pasteurize them care- 
fully in the laboratory and replate. This is 
very time-consuming and when there is a 
large number of shippers composite samples, 
each representing a group of shippers, can 
be taken and plated as described. Then in- 
dividual samples from the shippers in the 
groups showing the presence of thermoduric 
organisms can be examined separately. After 
the sources have been located, milk from 
them can be withheld from that pasteurized 
for bottling until the farms have been visited 
and corrective measures taken. In some mar 
ket milk sections the regulations demand that 
milk from each producing farm be examined 
in this manner at regular intervals. 


The Burri smear technic offers a way to 
detect the presence of thermoduric organisms 
at least qualitatively and with less time than 
the plating procedure just described. The 
smears can be made on the surface of agar 
in test tubes or in Petri dishes. It is neces- 
sary to avoid the presence of free moisture 
on the surface of agar to be used in this 
way. This can be done by holding the tubes 
or plates in an incubator for a few hours 


before making the inoculations 


Myers and Pence (9) have reported a sim 
plited procedure for the examination of raw 
milk supplies for thermoduric bacteria. Ac 
cording to their suggestions samples of raw 
milk are taken in tubes and pasteurized at 
143 deg. F. 
this without plating or otherwise examining 
\fter pasteurization 


for 30 minutes in the laboratory, 


the samples while raw. 
the samples are shaken vigorously to break 
up clumps to compensate for saking given in 
the plate count technic. One hundredth of 
one ml. is then transferred by means of a 
standard loop to standard agar which has 
been liquefied and cooled to 45 deg. C. in a 
special oval test tubes, being careful not to 
dip the loop into the milk deeper than 2-3 


mm. The tubes are then slanted until the 


agar hardens after which they are incubated 
and counted. 


Dispersing the milk in the agar medium 
instead of smearing it on the surface has 
the advantages of helping to avoid spreaders 
which are encouraged by surface water and 
of avoiding the necessity of drying-out the 
slants before using them. It is suggested 
that this test is more logical to use than the 
plate or direct counts or methylene blue on 
raw milk because the object is to get low 
counts in pasteurized milk and these methods 
have no definite relation to that. A milk may 
contain comparatively large numbers of ther 
modurics, which would not be shown by 
the plate or direct counts or the methylene 
blue test. 

A Microscopic Technic 

Mallmann and assoiates (8) have proposed 
a microscopic technic for the determination 
of thermoduric bacteria in milk. Their test 
includes holding samples of raw milk sus 
pected of containing large numbers of the 
moduric organisms at 58-60 deg. C. for two 
hours and then making direct microscopic 
counts. The incubation at 58-60 deg. C. de 
stroys the non-thermoduric bacteria present 
and causes their dissolution, leaving only the 
thermoduric organisms to be stained. They 
suggest that milk showing a direct micro 
scopic count of 40,000 or over after such 
treatment be regarded as containing exces 
sive numbers of thermoduric bacteria 

The laboratory procedure usually followed 
to locate the immediate source of thermo 
philic bacteria is to take samples at different 
places during the processing of the milk in 
the plant and to determine plate counts on 
them. The incubation can be at 37 deg. C 
although at times it is advantageous to us¢ 
higher temperatures if the facilities are avail 
able. Laboratory pasteurization of samples 
taken in the processing line up to and in 
cluding one from the pasteurizer is also use 
ful. The location and elimination of thermo 
philes in the plant equipment will solve the 
problem but perhaps only temporarily 

Since the ultimate source is one or more 
of the producing farms, steps should be taken 
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to eliminate the causative conditions there as 
well as to correct the conditions in the plant 
that permit the growth of the thermophilic 
bacteria. To determine which farms are 
shipping milk containing these organisms, 
samples can be taken from each or in case 
of a very large number of farms composite 
These 


can he “pasteurized in the laboratory and 


samples can be taken from groups. 


plated or they can be held at enrichment 
temperatures such at 45-60 deg. C. before 
plating 


Several investigators according to Breed 
(1) report that the direct microscopic tech 
nic is of value in the examination of pas- 
teurized milk for thermophiles, especially 
" 


when used to supplement agar plates incu- 


bated at 55 deg. to 62.8 deg. C. 


In conclusion, the bacteriological problems 
of pasteurization have to do with getting low 
bacterial counts. In order to accomplish this 
t is necessary to avoid raw milk containing 
large numbers of heat-resistant bacteria, to 
pasteurize it thoroughly and to avoid con- 
tamination and growth afterward. Labora- 
tory procedures for detecting the presence of 
heat-resistant organisms in milk are available 
and are a great help in locating and elimin 
iting them 
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TO DISPOSE OF HOLDINGS 

Hackettstown, N. J.—At a meeting held 
here recently the Hackettstown Creamery 
and Supply Co. was organized, and named 
Daniel S. Harris as president; Daniel W 
Allen, vice-president, and Eugene Bibly, sec- 
retary and treasurer. Roy Donaldson and 
Elmer Trimmer were elected to the board 
of directors. 

The purpose of the company is to dispose 
of the holdings of the Hackettstown Cream- 
ery Co. on High St 
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H.W. Jeffers, Sr. Retires 


Noted Leader Withdraws as 


Walker-Gordon President—Son 


Dairy 


Now Succeeds in Post 


Henry W. Jeffers, Sr., inventor of the 
rotolactor and for many yéars one of the 
country’s most distinguished dairy leaders, 
retired April 28th as president of the Walker- 
Gordon Laboratory Co., a division of The 
sorden Co. 

He will continue 
active in the organ- 
ization’s affairs, how- 
ever, as Chairman of 
the Board of Direc- 
tors. His son, Henry 
W. Jeffers, Jr., for 
twelve years vice- 

president, assumes 
the post left vacant 
by the father. 

Mr. Jeffers, Sr., 
who recently cele- 
birthday, came to 
Walker-Gordon in 1898 directly after gradua- 
tion from Cornell. 


Henry W. Jeffers, Jr. 


brated his seventieth 


The enterprise, started 
in 1891 with thirty-five cows as a scientific 
and humanitarian institution, has adhered to 
that purpose but has developed into a major 
organization with a selected herd of some 
1,500 milking cows. 


The retiring president has been responsible 
for many of the most important advances 
made in the industry. The rotolactor is a 
revolving milking platform accommodating 
fifty cows at a time. A small replica, de- 
signed by Mr. Jeffers, Sr., was the central 
feature of the Borden exhibit at the New 
York World’s Fair. 


Recipient of Many Honors 


Mr. Jeffers, Sr., widely known for his 
humanitarian enterprises, received the scroll 
of New Jersey from Governor A. Harry 
World’s Fair for his 
achievements in agriculture, civic enterprises, 
fields. He formerly 
was Republican State Chairman of New Jer- 
sey, is president of the New Jersey State 
Board of Regents and is a director of the 
First National Bank of Princeton. He be- 
came president of Walker-Gordon in 1918. 


Moore during the 


education and other 


His son and successor is 38 years old. 
He was graduated from Mercersburg Acad- 
emy and received his A.B. from Princeton 
in 1926. He added the degree of M.B.A. 
in 1928 at Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration. He immediately entered the 
employ of Walker-Gordon, with which he 
had been associated during several vacations 
and in the activities of which he had received 
a thorough training. In 1929 he became 
vice-president. 


The new president has devoted his atten- 
tion in particular to production, distribution, 
dairy technology and crop development. He 


recently was elected president of the Certified 
Milk Producers’ Association of New York 
and is a director of the Certified Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association of America. He lives 
in Plainsboro with his wife and their two 
children. 


At the same time, it was announced tl 
H. A. Stults, treasurer of Walker-Gord 
for the past thirty years, has been elect 
vice-president of the company. He will c 
tinue his duties as treasurer and purchasi 
agent. 
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NEW ICE CREAM DISHES 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Add the (¢ 
Glory Sundae and the peach blossom | 
cream soda to the concoctions soon to 
listed on many soda fountain menus. The 
and several other appetizing ice cream dis! 
were described and sampled recently at t 
closing sessions of the sixth annual mercha 
dising short courses of the Ice Cream Me 
chandising Institute, Inc., at the Columbia 
Club here. 

The sessions were attended by more than 
300 wholesale ice cream manufacturers and 
retailers from Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois and 
Missouri. The demonstration was 
charge of George W. Hennerich of Wash 


under 


ington, managing director of the Institute 
Marion C. Topliff of Marion, Ind., and 
Bruce C. Johnson of West Lafayette, seniors 
at Purdue University specializing in dairy 
manufacturing, were special guests. They 
were awarded trips to this city as prizes for 
their entries in an essay contest sponsored 
for Purdue seniors by the Indiana Manu 
facturers of Dairy Products on the subject 
“How to Increase Ice Cream Sales in the 


Winter Months.” 
Se eed 


OPPOSES FARMS UNIONIZATION 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—The Indianapolis 
Dairymen’s Co-operative, through Carl L 
Hedges, manager, has expressed its oppo 
sition to the proposed organization of farm- 
ers by industrial unions. The co-operative 
has more than 2,000 members in central 
Indiana. 

“The movement already is beginning to 
break down,” he said. “The organizing of 
coal miners to mine coal has its place, but 
it surely appears ridiculous when some talk 
of coal miners organizing farmers., The 
farmer is interested in getting as big a price 
as possible and the coal miners are in 
terested in buying food. as low as possible, 
so it seems incredible that the two shou'd 
attempt to work together.” 

—_—— oo __— 


H. T. STRONG DEAD 


Winamac, Ind. (EB)—Henry T. Stron 
57 years old, for years operator of a dai 
and ice cream manufacturing plant her 
died recently in his home. He sold his bus 
ness last October and retired. The wido 
a daughter and a son survive 
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Press Charities Drive 


Milk Division of Greater New York 


. 


Fund Gets in Action to Push 


Campaign Over Top 


rohman Holland of Holland Farms, Inc., 
chairman of the Milk Division of the 
ater New York Fund, presided at a re- 
organization luncheon meeting attended 
prominent representatives of both man- 
ment and labor of the milk industry. 
wbold Morris, president of the City Coun- 
of New York was the guest 
outlining the objectives of 
d campaign, Mr. Morris said: 
The New York Fund the 
means we have found thus far for col- 
ting from business firms and em 
ee groups, and the money given through 
Fund 


speaker 
this year’s 


Greater is 


money 


is sorely needed to keep our 
ncies gonig somewhere near the level of 
iency. As a matter of the Fund's 
1 of $5,000,000 of the total requirement 
lose to $23,000,000 of the 400 voluntary 
ealth and welfare agencies, 
are putting on this 
difference between 
ing or curtailing 


would be a calamity. 


fact, 


| for which we 
the 
agencies 


services, 


drive, represents 


keeping these 
g their which 
We cannot afford to 
impair the strength and morale of our Home 
Front.” 


Labor Cooperating Fully 
Labor was represented at the 
lr. O'Leary, president of Unit 
McDonough, president of Unit 
Fenton G. Hibbits, president of 
ill of Milk Drivérs Local No. 584, of the 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. The union repre- 
sentatives pledged not only wholehearted sup- 

of the Fund drive, but also that labor 
would exceed last year’s quota by a 

intial margin. 


luncheon by 
No. 1; 
No. 2, and 
Unit No. 3, 


Gus 


sub 


Management was represented by: 
jagdan, of Intervale Farms, Inc.; 
of the Waddington Milk Co., 

Lippman, of the Chesterfield 

David Israel, of the 
iel Kotcher, of the 
Edward 


Harry 
Percy 
ian, Inc. ; 


Farms, 
if 


Da 


( Inc. ; 


Columbia Farms; 
Queens Farms Dairy 


Miller, of the Muller 


rated M 
pte or ve 
Skim @ 
Whele milk. 
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Milk—Powderee 
4 Buttermilt 
Wh 


Inc. 
RCKHALTE My 


w York, 


Dairies, Inc.; A. H. Rubenfeld, of the Dell- 


wood Dairy; Robert Popper, of the Public 
Farms, Inc; Nathan Saks, of the Eastern 
Farms Products, Inc.; Robert Slifky, of the 
Hegeman Farms Corp., and Irving E. Hol- 
land, of the Holland Farms. 


Mr. Holland concluded the meeting by 
saying : 


: “This is the first time that manage- 
men tand labor of our industry have joined 
hands in a city-wide effort, 
only humanitarian, 
against the 


which is not 
but provides a bulwark 
emergencies with which our 
population may be faced during the coming 
year.” 


> 
OAKITE CONFERENCES 


Dairy Cleaner Manufacturers 


War Production 


Hold 
Sessions 

During April war production conferences 
on cleaning and related manufacturing op- 
erations were held by the field, mechanical 
chemical research and general 
headquarters staffs of Oakite Products 
in New York, Chicago and Los 


engineering, 


, Inc., 
Angeles. 
The sessions were devoted to the discus- 
sion of improved ways to speed-up output 
in connection with the production of all war 
material. In each conference re- 
viewed specialized methods and procedures 
designed for effectively handling some of 


the principal new cleaning and related prob 


addition 


lems regarding equipment maintenance 
plant sanitation that war conditions 
bringing to dairies and milk plants 


and 


are 


Topics under discussion included conserva 
tion of aluminum, stainless 
tinned and glasslined vats, 
generators milk 


handling through 


steel, copper, 


pasteurizers, re 
other 


equipment 


and processing and 


safe cleaning 
safe methods for removing milk- 
stone and casein deposits ; 


bottle washing; 


practices 


can washing and 
de-scaling ammonia 
condensers and removing lime-scale deposits 
from conveyor pockets, 


safely 


strainers, jets and 
interior surfaces of can washing and bottle 
washing machines; and facilitating mainten 
ance and servicing of delivery equipment 
According to J. A. Carter, 


these conferences 


assistant to 


the president, provide a 


means of quickly exchanging information 
on all phases of dairy plant cleaning among 
the members of the company’s 
field service staff. 


——_-e-—— 


nation-wide 


NO DISCOUNT FOR ARMY 


Pennsylvania Court 
Sales Below 


Rules Out Milk 


Control Levels 

Harrisburg, Pa.—The Pennsylvania Super 
ior Court recently ruled that milk distributors 
under the Pennsylvania Milk Control 
cannot sell milk to the United States Gov 
ernment at prices below those fixed by the 
Milk Control Commission. 


Law 


This ruling was the 
the part of the Milk 
to the milk 
Inc., 


result of 
Control 


dealer’s 


refusal on 
Commissiotr 
Penn 
Lancaster, for violating the 
prices fixed by the Milk Control Commissio: 
in selling milk to the United States 
(Indiantown Gap Military 
The United States Government 
in behalf of Penn Dairies, 
was dismissed. 

In dissenting 
declared the 
unreasonable 
this minimum 
Army 


renew license of 


Dairies, 


Army 
Reservation ) 
intervened 
Inc., and its appeal 


a opinion, 


Rhode 


“arbitrary 


Judge 
Commission’s action, 
unjustified,” in 
be 


and insisting 


price schedule applied t 
The 


Kenworthy 


contracts majority opinior 
stated these 


unconstitu 


rendered by Judge 
do not 


tional burden on the 


price controls place an 
Federal Government 
it 


Pennsylvania 


Penn Dairies, 
the 
Supreme 
to the 


will 


has 
to 
if 
Court of the 
ee 


ASKS CLOSER SCRUTINY 


Inc., announced 
the 
unsuccessful 


United 


appeal decision 


Court, and there 
Supreme State 


Indianapolis, 
Milk 
“a considerable 
milk 


requesting 


Ind 
Be yard 
number 


the 


(EB) 


has 


The 


reporte d that 


Indiana 
Control just 
of persons not 
to the 
trucks and tires 
ging that local ration 
all 
W 
the 
Jackson 


haul 
from 


the 
for that purpose.” 
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Book for Cheesemakers, Factory or Creamery 
Describes practical methods for many kinds of cheese, 
manufacturing, 


COMPANY 

New York, N. Y 
Please send a copy of Sammis’ 
Check for $3.00 is enclosed 


sEMAKING”™ 
By 
J}. L. SAMMIS 


of this Standard, Complete, Modern 


costs, 
pasteurization, 
338 Pages 


Cheese making Book 


management, 
standardization, 


tests, 
etc 


TODAY 


Book, “Cheesemaking 




















New Stuff 


From the Field of Equipment, Sup- 
plies and Services Come the Latest 


Announcements and Bulletins 


New Package 


HE Diversey Corporation, Chicago, 
"T smounees the introduction of Diversol 
Bactericide Disinfectant in a new glass 
package with an 


easy-opening, resealing 


screw cap. The two-pound package of Di- 
versol will now be available in these spark- 
ling glass containers with a red, white, and 
blue metal cap. The glass package was de- 
signed especially for Diversol by the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, with the caps be- 
The Company, 


ing supplies by Aridor 


Chicago 
The remarkable stability of Diversol al- 
lows it to be 


Handy 


packed in these glass jars. 


directions for the household and 


DIVERSOL 


the farm are in permanent lettering right 
on the jar. Dairy producers will find the 
new glass package a distinct advantage be- 
cause the cap is easy and handy to open 
and close. The jar was especially designed 
with an extra wide mouth, so that the Di- 
versol Scoop or any measuring spoon could 
be easily inserted into the jar. A big ad- 
vantage which will be appreciated by pro- 
ducers’ wives is the fact that these fine jars 
can be used over and again in the 
Cases of 24 2-pound jars of Diversol 
are now available in 


from coast to coast. 


over 
home. 


Diversey warehouses 


The accompanying photograph emphasizes 
Diversol’s pure whiteness, and ease of use 
The user to 
easily dip ott any required amount. The 
metal cans in the background are the pack- 
ages formerly used. 


wide-mouth jar enables the 


Counter Freezer 


NEW DOURLE-DUTY counter freezer for 
ice creams, ices and sherbets, and for 
making and serving frosted malted 


milk, is announced by The Bastian-Blessing 


110 


Freezing time in Hi-Speed models is 7 
minutes and is simply operated. The freezer 
housing is of white porcelain enamel with 
enclosed cleaning equipment. Compressors 


may be self contained or remotely installed. 
These units are made in 2% and 5-gallon 
sizes and are available alone or with hard- 
ening cabinets of 40 or 60-gallon capacity. 


Mack Trucks 


AcK Trucks, INc., have just had 
LY) te a new brochure entitled 
“Mack in the Dairy Industry” that 
describes this company’s part in the many 
and varied phases of the dairy business. 
The presentation shows in an interesting 
manner a wide variety of milk delivery units 
in actual operation by milk companies in all 
sections of the country. Only two pages of 
page booklet are devoted to 
special features and specifications of Mack’s 
milkers. 


the sixteen 


Copies may be obtained directly from the 
Advertising Department, Mack Trucks, 
Long Island City, 'N. Y 


Inc., 


Air Pump 
EDITION of the Gast 
Pump and Compressor 
Catalog has just been issued by Gast 


NEW 
Rotary Air 


LOOSE-LEAF 


Mfg. Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. It con- 
tains concise data on the new Gast V-belt 
driven air pump. 


In addition to illustrations and detailed 
descriptions of the various models, the cat- 
alog presents specifications, engineering data 


and performance tables for 10 sizes, vacuum 
to 28 inches and pressure up to 30 pounds. 
The new catalog may be obtained by writing 
direct to the manufacturer. 


Isofeeder 
S AN ANSWER to the problem of Jitters 
A in can washing solutions, a new bulle- 
tin has been issued by The Diversey 
Corporation, entitled “Prescription for a ( 
Washing Solution with the Jitters.” 
The 


control 


Diversey Isofeeder, for automatic 


of can washing solutions, is fully 
described in the new bulletin. It is designe 
to be used with Diversey Novex in main- 
taining the can washing solution at a uniform 
strength throughout an entire run. 

All plant operators having can washers 
may obtain copies of this new bulletin by 
writing to The Diversey Corporation, 53 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Milk Bottles 


nN ALL AMERICA milk bottle with ap- 
A pies color lettering decorations fea- 
turing the good neighbor policy among 
nations of the Western Hemisphere is the 


latest creation of Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany designers. 


The bottle is made in the popular handi- 


quart style and features on its two sides 


maps of North and South America with im 
printed names of all of the American nations. 
On one side there is the National Dairy 
Council slogan, “Make America Strong by 
Making Americans Stronger”; on the other 
side “Milk For Strength.” The bottle was 
featured by the company at several recent 
shows and conventions and has attracted 
much attention. 


Heat Transfer 


HE GIRDLER CORPORATION has just issu 
T: new booklet describing a unique 

highly efficient mechanism for heati1 
or cooling of liquids and viscous materials 
It also offers mixing, emulsifying or aerati1 
simultaneous with heating or cooling. 
unit is known as the VOTATOR. Outstand- 
ing features are: 1) Heats or cools i 
seconds, by a patented principle of passit 
a very thin film of product over a relatively 
large heat transfer surface. (2) Continuous 
rapid flow of products through unit. (3) 
Uniform temperature, accurately controlled. 
(4) A completely closed system. (5) Sim- 
plicity of design, which permits easy clean- 
ing and enables unit to be connected into 
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ually any processing system. (6) More 
nomy—due to increased speed and effici- 
y of heat transfer, use of less heat transfer 
lium, and facilities for simultaneous mix- 

The VOTATOR is available in stan- 
| sizes and designs. Helpful charts, dia- 
ms, cross sections, and reference tables 
included in the booklet. 


ne illustration shows a cut-away view of 
entire unit. The diagrammatic drawings 
w both horizontal and end cross-sections. 
sections of the VOTATOR indicated by 
numbers are as follows 
1) Product connections. 


) 


2) Annular space through which product 
passes. 

3) Heat transfer medium connections 

4) Annular space through 
trdnsfer medium passes 
) Heat transfer tube 

6) Mutator shaft 

7) Scraper blades 

(8) Insulation. 


which heat 





PRODUGT CONNECTIONS 
PRODUCT CHAMBER 
HEAT TRANSFER MEDIUM CONNECTIONS 
HEAT TRANSFER MEDIUM CHAMBER 
) MEAT TRANSFER TUBE 
(6) MUTATOR SHAFT 
(1) SCRAPER BLADES 
‘ (8) INSULATION 
Cp “SECTION. AA 


»ih only a thin wall separating the prod- 
uct from the heat transfer medium, the rate 
of heat transfer is extremely fast. The action 
of the revolving scraper blades quickly re- 
moves the film from the wall, thus continu- 
ously exposing the heat transfer surface to 
the incoming product. 


For a copy of the booklet on the Votator 
Heat Transfer Unit, address: The Girdler 
Corporation, Votator Division, Louisville, Ky. 


Blackout 

URING THIS war emergency with so 
much publicity about air raids and 
blackouts The Wilbur & Williams 
Company, paint manufacturers, Boston, Mass., 
just released a brief bulletin on the 

er use of emergency paints for blackout 
ioses. The company recommends for 
blackout paint a 
y-duty, opaque, flat black to be applied 
any clean window glass with brush or 


low glass exterior 


spray gun. This may be easily removed by 
washing with mineral spirits or kerosene. 
Where black paint is applied on the outside 
of the window, it will probably be desirable 
to apply a white glass paint on the inside 
to produce maximum light-retlection for tne 
electric illumination. 


For glass areas that should not be com- 
pletely blacked, but where a minimum of light 
is required, such as eleciric directional signs, 
automotive headlights, and 
trial windows blue 
recommended. 


certain indus- 


translucent paint is 


A white trathe guide paint that dries in 15 
minutes, does not yellow even over a bitu- 
mastic paving, and will stand considerable 
pedestrian traffic is recommended for mark- 
ing subway entrances, sidewalk curbs, ob- 
structions, arrows, air-raid shelter entrances, 
rear end of automotive equipment, pedestrian 
traffic lines, etc. 


The Wilbur & Wiliams Company will send 
specific information regarding each of these 
paints upon request. 


Seek Full Information 
Priorities Officials Urge Submission of 
Complete Data in Requests to Pur- 
chase Refrigeration Equipment 


Washington, D. C.—Persons seeking to 
obtain preference ratings in order to purchase 
air conditioning or commercial refrigeration 
equipment are urged by the Air Conditioning 
and Commercial Refrigeration Branch to sub- 
mit in detail all the information called for 
on application forms PD-1A. 


The Priorities Section of the branch has 
been experiencing much difficulty and long 
delays in attempting to appraise applications 
because of the sketchy information submitted. 
Many applications have had to be returned 
because some of the questions contained in 
the information sheet accompanying the PD 
1A forms have not been fully answered. 


Branch officials said that information re- 
ceived in response to Questions 2, 3 and 7 
has been particularly sketchy, and the result 
has been to handicap the priorities analysts 
in their efforts 
applications. 


quickly to act on all 


All Questions Important 


Question No. 2, relating to the function of 
the equipment desired to be purchased and 
the type of establishment in which it would 


be installed, is extremely important, officials 
said. Applicants must furnish information 
under this question on whether the equip- 
ment would replace, repair or expand exist- 
ing facilities, and must state definitely 
whether or not a complete new installation 
is contemplated. 

Question No. 3 requires a complete des 
cription of the material wanted, and the name 
of the supplier. Under this question, applic 
ants also must give the dates of any other 
preference rating applications they may have 
pending, and state whether they 
file additional applications. 


intend to 


Question No. 7 relates to the supply situ 
ation in the event a rating is not obtainable 
If an applicant’s request is for various prod 
ucts which will go into inventory, the present 
inventory position on each item should be 
clearly outlined under this question, and the 
per cent of annual consumption of present 
inventory should be stated. 


If these and other questions are fully 
answered, officials point out, they will be 
able to make an intelligent appraisal of the 
need for and essentiality of the products or 
raw material requested. 

— ome 


QUART CONTAINERS FOR ARMY 


Circular letter No. 107 from the office 
of the Quartermaster General in Washing- 
ton pertaining to milk containers states 
that in the future all fresh fluid milk will 
be purchased in quart containers. Excep 
tions will be made in those cases where small 
er containers had been previously purchased 
exclusively for Army use. 

The letter states further that priorities will 
not be given in connection with materials 
or equipment for packaging in glass or fibre 
one-half pint containers or equipment for 
the homogenization of milk. 


o—- 


MORROW JOINS SHEFFIELD 


Francis W. Morrow, former county agri 
cultural agent for Sussex County, N. J., has 
joined the Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., organ 
ization to assist in country production work 
with individuals and with groups of farmers. 

He will work also with farm institutions 
and agencies and will travel extensively 
through the Sheffield territory in New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont and 
While he was agricultural 
county reached the highest percentage rat 
in any county in the United States of cows 
on test in the Dairy Herd Improvement As 
sociation, largely through his efforts. 
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Milk 
Would like a copy of any 


Celi in Products 
UESTION 
bulletin you may have on the cause of 
B. coli in sour cream, buttermilk, or 
What is the best way to 
prevent B. coli in those products? 


—P.J.R., New York 


condensed milk. 


Answer—Unfortunately we do not have 
any printed matter pertaining to the coli- 
form organisms in the products about which 
you asked in your recent letter. We are 
sending you three reprints dealing with coli- 
form organisms in milk, feeds and barns. 
\s you undoubtedly already know, the coli- 
widespread in 
tem- 


form organisms are very 


Under normal conditions of 


perature and moisture, these organisms will 


nature. 


be found wherever the commoner kinds of 
bacteria are found. 

There is no particular difficulty with coli 
in properly processed bottled milk or cream, 
as you know, but in products handled in bulk 

such as those you have mentioned—there 
is always a possibility of using some piece 
of equipment either large or small which is 
contaminated. In the handling process the 
canned products are very apt to become con 
taminated from one source or another. 

When using a can filler many people for- 
filler 
“sterilized” the filler is 


get to “sterilize” the outside of the 


tube, or after it is 


not sufficiently protected from careless 
handling, workmen's clothes brushing against 
the filler, water splashing from the floor as 
from other pieces of 


persons walk by or 


equipment. Some plant operators neglect to 
“sterilize” the entire inner surfaces of cooler 
troughs. The “sterilizing” agent should spill 
over the top of the troughs. We also know 
that too many cans are not washed as well 
as they should be regardless of whether they 


are hand or machine washed. 


Sour cream and buttermilk when set must, 
of course, be inoculated with a starter. In 
most instances the starter is free from coli, 
but during the process of inoculating dip- 
pers, pails, cans, or stirring rods used must 
kind 
coliform organisms are 
We know that products 
such as condensed milk which are not used 
for fluid purposes may be handled rather 


be “sterile”. Whenever there is any 
of contamination, 


usually present. 
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carelessly, and whenever that happens the 
product becomes contaminated and the coli 
group of organisms manifests itself. 


I know it is rather difficult for the average 
plant operator to get all of his men to be 
careful in washing and handling empty cans 
and all other equipment with which the 
products come in contact, but if a negative 
coliform test is required all handling must 
be done carefully. This requires persistance 
on the part of 
managers and owners. 


foremen, superintendents, 


Cream Line and Flavor 


UESTION—I would like some informa- 

tion about pasteurizing milk to get 

the full benefit of the flavor and the 
cream line. If there is any way I could get 
a book about how to take milk 
properly, I would appreciate it very much. 
I also would like to find out how to make 
buttermilk. 


care of 


good 
A. F. W., New York. 


ANSWER flavor 
and cream line on pasteurized milk, I hardly 
know 


From the standpoint of 
what to suggest, other than trying 
to keep up with articles which appear from 
time to time in some of the dairy trade 
journals. market book 
Milk and Re- 


Sommer, Uni- 


There is a good 
available. This is “Market 
lated Products”, by H. H. 


versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Professor Sommer published this book, so, 
if you are interested in getting a description 


of it as well as the price, I would suggest 
that you write Professor Sommer. 
It is, of known that 


milk must be of good flavor when received 


course, generally 


Feed, barn, and 
rancid odors should be absent. 


at the pasteurizing plant. 
It is well to 
periodically taste the milk from individual 


farms because saltiness or bitterness does 
not show itself when merely smelling milk. 
Milk should not come in contact with any 
more copper or any metals containing cop 


per than is absolutely necessary. 


It is true that stainless steel is expensive 
and difficult to obtain, but, if a dairy com- 
pany is having with the papery, 
metallic, or oxidized flavor of pasteurized 
milk, the flavor is usually due to the milk 
being contaminated with copper. Bronze, 


trouble 





brass, monel, so-called white metal, and 
tinned copper pipe with the copper exposed 
may all cause the development of the oxi- 
dized or papery flavor. Some of the copper 
bearing metals cause the most trouble when 
hot milk comes in contact with them. It is 
good practice, therefore, to cool milk in 
the vat after pasteurization to a tempera- 
ture of at least 120 deg. F., 
110 deg. 


and preferably 


If milk is pumped over the surface cooler 
from the pasteurizer, the temperature should 
not be dropped below about 110 deg. if the 
cream line is not to be injured. If, on the 
other hand, milk runs by gravity from the 
pasteurizer over the cooler, a lower tem- 
perature than 110 deg. can be used to ad- 
vantage from the standpoint of flavor. There 
is no reason why the milk can not be cooled 
down to at least 85 or 90 deg. if it does not 
have to be pumped after pasteurization. For 
all practical purposes, the pasteurizer should 
be operated according to the directions given 
by the manufacturer. I am thinking particu- 
larly of the temperature of the heating me 
dium and the speed of the agitator. 


The cream line on pasteurized milk in 
most cases is probably injured when milk is 
handled after pasteurization. After milk is 
once pasteurized and cooled, the least amount 
of agitation to which that milk is subjected, 
the better. The milk should not be held in 
a bottle filler so long that the cream has a 
chance to rise. With some milks, the mere 
agitation in the bottle filler or in a can will 
injure the creaming ability. 


The milk in the pasteurizer before it gces 
over the surface cooler but after being par- 
tially cooled in the pasteurizer should not 
be mixed too vigorously, but, so long as tiie 
temperatures which were suggested above 
are used, there is very little danger of 
juring the cream line by agitating in tie 
vat during the bottling operation. The main 
point to watch in order to maintain a good 
cream line is to prevent agitating cold m:!k 


after pasteurization. 
Mechanical Milk Coolers 


UESTION—Please inform we which is 
better, a milk cooler. that banks ice 
or makes a large cake of ice, or a 
milk cooler that does not bank ice. Which 
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will run longer, and which will cool 
me amount of milk faster? 


—V. G., New York. 


A»swer—Any of the standard milk cool- 
ers, desired, will freeze ice on the coils. 
Ice the coils will cool milk faster than 
can done by the same machine if the ma- 
chine is so set that ice will not form. There 
are several reasons for this—one of them 
being that the compressor on the average 
cooler is not large enough to do a very 
fast ;ob of cooling unless there is refrigera- 
tion stored in the form of ice. 


s true that when a cooler is set to 
ice, the temperature of the water will 
ver than is the case in the cooler 
is not making ice and the bigger the 
rature, difference between the water 
the milk, the faster the milk will cool. 


ompressor which is set to freeze ice 

e coils will run a little longer than 
| the compressor that is so set the ice 
s not form. It is also true that the colder 
water in the cooler, the greater will be 
heat loss from the box. 


As a specific answer to your question, I 
might say that the compressor which is set 
to build ice will increase the operating cost 
slightly, but will also cool the milk in, 
roughly, three-fourths the time that is re- 
quired to cool the same milk to the same 
temperature in the same box when ice is 
not made on the coils. The satisfaction in 
doing a better job of cooling and getting the 
milk to the plant well below the limit set 
by law warrants, I believe, the additional 
operating cost. 

—_—_ o— 6 


KANSAS CITY MILK ORDER 


Kansas City, Mo.—An amendment to the 
Greater Kansas City federal milk marketing 
order was issued April 13 by the Secretary 
of Agriculture following approval by more 
than 99 per cent of the dairy farmers voting 
in a recent referendum. The amendment be- 
came effective April 16. 

Based on prices paid for milk by specified 
evaporating plants in March, it is estimated 
that the amendment will increase the price 
of Class 1 milk from $2.55 to $2.65 (about 
one-fiith of a cent a quart) and Class 2 
milk irom $2.30 to $2.40 per hundred pounds. 
These prices, however, are subject to change 
since they are geared to the monthly aver- 
age price paid for milk by the evaporating 
plants 

A minor change is made in the method 
of determining the price of Class 3 milk 


aporated, cheese and butter). 
— oe 


=W PASTEURIZING PLANT 


ville, La—Dick Evans, manager of 
d and White Store here announced 
- is installing a milk pasteurization 
thich will be located next to his store 
Eldredge Building. 
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News From the Capital 


(Continued from Page 104) 

that appropriations for these activities be 
limited to 30 per cent of last year’s customs 
receipts, or about $137,000,000. The Voor- 
hees bill would authorize the appropriation 
of funds beyond the customs percentage 
which is provided for in the AAA Act of 
1935. 


Congress was told by Congressman Voor- 
hees that agriculture’s surplus foods buying 
by government agencies will have to be re- 
duced drastically beginning July 1 unless a 
supplemental appropriation is granted. Not 
only will the nation’s undernourished chil- 
dren and adults suffer, but farmers will no 
longer have assurance that their surplus 
crops, milk and other commodities wili have 
a market outlet, he stated. 


This doesn’t seem to make much sense 
when the department’s entire efforts are be- 
ing directed toward increasing production 
of surplus key dairy and other foods for 
urgent war needs. 


Trade Barriers 


CONFERENCE was called by Pres- 
A in” Roosevelt to be held in Wash- 

ington May 5-7 for the purpose of 
considering trade barriers which may ham- 
per the war effort. Paul Truitt, head of the 
Interstate Trade Barrier Section of the De- 
partment of Commerce and a_ long-time 
friend of the oleomargarine industry, was 
the promoter of the meeting. 


Requests were made to governors to the 
states to send representatives to the confer- 
ence. Among the matters considered were 
so-called discriminitory legislation against 
filled milk and oleomargarine. 


Dairy leaders representing the National 
Dairy Union and other farm organizations 
were in attendance and made a strong fight 
against any action being taken by the con- 
ference urging repeal or modification of 
existing oleomargarine legislation. 


Buys Oleo 

URING the week ending April 18, the 
D Department of Agriculture announced 
that it had bought 15,000,000 pounds 

of oleomargarine for shipment to England. 
It is rumored that the government is pre- 
paring to purchase large quantities of butter 


for shipment to Russia and England. 
———_ eo — ¢ - 


WOMEN ROUTE DRIVERS 


At the annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Beatrice Creamery Company in Chicago 
John T. McGreer, general manager, reported 
that women were now being employed as 
drivers on milk routes in two of the com- 
pany’s mid-western branches, Lincoln, Neb., 
and Wichita, Kan. 

He said the move was “experimental” in 
view of the shortage of male employees be- 
cause of the war. 
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5th Edition 
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Price $6.50 
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Milk Delivery Changes Imminent 


ODT Order for Restriéted Service Bans ‘‘Specials’’ and Call-backs as 
Conservation Measure—Dept. of Justice Approval Provided 


AST MONTH the Office of Defense 

Transportation directed considerable at- 

tention to transportation elements in the 
milk industry, particularly those related to the 
distribution of milk to homes and stores and 
to the handling of milk from the farms to 
plants and creameries. The order that fol- 
lowed exerts a profound influence on the 
type of service considered essential to suc- 
cessful plant operation and to producers. 


As soon as tire rationing became an ac- 
cepted fact the milk distributing trade on a 
nation-wide basis voluntarily and individu- 
ally began to adopt measures to reduce the 
mileage covered by their delivery units to 
conserve tires and fuel. Principally among 
these were the elimination of “specials”, Sun- 
day deliveries and call backs. 


Recognizing that these practical methods 
were sucessful in attaining the objectives 
the office of Defense Transportation issued 
an order April 23rd, to become effective May 
15th, prohibiting special deliveries, call-backs 
and more than one delivery to any one cus- 
tomer in a single day. The order went a 
step further in requiring that after June lst 
local carriers using rubber tires reduce their 
total mileage at least 25 per cent each month 
as compared with the corresponding month in 
1941. In computing the mileage reduction, 
mileage saved by cutting down on deliveries 
and by eliminating special deliveries and call- 
backs may not be included. 


Exceptions to the order are granted in 
the case of deliveries to hospitals and the 
armed forces and for emergency deliveries 
of supplies necessary to protect public health, 
life and safety. 

Among the different types of vehicles speci- 
fically excepted from the provisions of the 
order, “farm vehicles when transporting pro- 
duce or farm supplies to market or to farm” 
are mentioned. 


Important Joint Statement 


The order states further that if local 
carriers undertake joint action to pool de- 
liveries or to curtail service, such action must 
conform to the terms of the joint statement 
issued by the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion and the Department of Justice on March 
12th. Full editorial consideration of these 
developments appeared in the April issue 
of the Revrew. It will be remembered that 
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(By a Review Staff Representative) 


local carriers may, but are not required to, 
submit proposed plans for joint action to the 
ODT for consideration and approval, in 
order to forestall prosecution under the anti- 
trust laws. 


All such plans must be submitted to the 
ODT for informational purposes, however, 
regardless of whether or not specific approval 
is sought. 


Local carriers are required by the order 
to keep mileage records, as well as records 
showing the steps taken to comply with the 
other requirements of the order. 


Previous to the order by the ODT the 
joint statement issued by that agency and 
the Department of Justice clarifies the ques- 
tion of milk dealers collaborating and effec- 
tuating joint plans to conserve rubber and 
automotive equipment by curtailing or com- 
bining delivery services. In brief, the state- 
ment expressed a desire for cooperative pro- 
grams that would conserve rubber and other 
vital materials used in making local deliv- 
eries, and at the same time avoid abuse. 


Immunity from Prosecution 


In part the statement said, “Any action 
taken in accordance with a plan approved by 
the Office of Defense Transportation cannot 
be prosecuted under the anti-trust laws. It 
is not a conspiracy so long as it follows a 
plan approved or requested by the appro- 
priate government agency. The emergency 
requires that the decision of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation that this procedure is in 
the interest of efficient transportation during 
the period of national emergency be taken 
as final. 


“Tnasmuch as*action to combine the opera- 
tion of local delivery services must be taken 
quickly and often before consultation with 
the Office of Defense Transportation, the 
following statement as to the application of 
the anti-trust laws in such situations may be 
taken as a guide prior to official request or 
approval. 


“Even without specific approval, programs 
established during the emergency for the sole 
purpose of conserving rubber and other scarce 
materials used in local delivery services are 
obviously not violations of the anti-trust 
laws. Such violations would arise only it 
such programs included unreasonable re- 


straints of trade not logically related to con- 
servation, such as price fixing, elimination of 
independent businessmen, or perpetuation of 
inefficient systems of distributions. Certain 
safeguards which will make it easier to avoid 
unreasonable restraints of trade are set iorth 
below in statements concerning the two most 
common methods used to conserve tires. 


Views of Thurman Arnold 


In this same connection Thurman Arnold of 
the anti-trust division of the Department of 
Justice said, “For example, a number of milk 
companies are now pooling their resources to 
concentrate milk delivery. Such cooperative 
programs are perfectly reasonable as long as 
they are designed to save rubber. If these 
milk companies collectively advanced prices 
or concertedly excluded other distributors 
from the pool, however, the combination 
would become a conspiracy. A delivery pool, 
for instance, might provide an outlet for the 
brands of the major companies but not for 
the brands of an independent producer. In 
such an event, the costs of the independent 
would soon become substantially higher than 
those of his competitors. His equipment, once 
worn out, could not be replaced, and he 
would be forced to discontinue deliveries. To 
collectively deprive a competitor of the right 
to use a joint system of distribution, would 
be to exclude him from the market. The 
anti-trust division would view such a com- 
bination as a conspiracy in restraint of trade. 


“Individuals desiring formal clearance under 
the anti-trust laws may submit their plans 
to appropriate government agencies for ap 
proval. In this way public authority and 
not private interest can determine whether 
specific activities promote the national aims. 
Business men who perform approved activi- 
ties in good faith will not be criminally 
prosecuted by the anti-trust division. This is 
not a new or novel construction of anti-trust 
enforcement policy. In no instance in th 
past has prosecution been undertaken to pet 
alize groups performing specific acts that 
were directed by responsible public officials. 





MAKING POWDERED BUTTERMILK 


Decorah, Iowa—Powdered buttermi!k 1 
now being manufactured with the new etif 
ment at the Decorah Farmers Ice Cat 
Creamery, according to Arthur Ellingsen, the 
president. 
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March Returns at Record 


N. Y. Shed Pool Exceeds $14,100,000— 
Administrator Expects New Peak 
to Be Set in April 


Record returns for March milk deliveries 
to handlers supplying the New York Met- 
ropolitan area were realized by dairy pro- 
ducers of the six-state New York shed. 
Computation of the volume and value for 
the month, prepared and issued by Milk 
Administrator N. J. Cladakis, showed that 
the March pool footed up to 558,508,207 Ibs. 
of milk with a value of $13,571,749.43. Ex- 
tra butterfat and location payments in the 
combined amount of $651,031.06 boosted the 
return to $14,186,880.49, a record-breaking 
total. 


The value figures were based on a uniform 
price of $2.43 per hundred pounds (46.51 
quarts) as previously announced by Mr. 
Cladakis. This uniform rate showed a de- 
cline from February of 13c per 100 lbs. and 
a gain of 48c above the comparable price 
for March 1941. 


The March yield not only surpassed the 
return of the previous March by 34.6 per 
cent, but also was practically $400,000 bet- 
ter than the previous high value set by the 
June 1941 pool. 


New York State dairymen collected nearly 
78 per cent of the returns, the remaining 22 
per cent being divided among farmers in 
the other five States comprising the shed 
with Pennsylvania’s portion 14 per cent. 


All Counties Show Gains 


“As a result of the increased value,” Mr. 
Cladakis said, “every one of the forty-five 
major dairy counties in the New York milk- 
shed was credited with a gain over a year 
ago. The gains, reckoned only at the uni- 
form price, ranged from a low of 2.9 per 
cent for Westchester in New York to a high 
of 52 for Susquehanna in Pennsylvania. 


“Two other counties, Cortland and Cayuga, 
both in New York, were scored with rises 
of more than 50 per cent. 


“Increases of more than 40 and less than 
50 per cent were credited to sixteen coun- 
ties, while twenty-two others were within 
the range of the average advance—between 
30 and 40 per cent. Only four counties, 
Wyoming in Pennsylvania and Orange, Jef- 
ferson, and Westchester in New York had 
lesser gains. 


“The same four, moreover, were the only 
major counties with less deliveries in March. 
The volume in the entire pool was up 9.1 
per cent and the largest gain of 22 per cent 
was reported for Susquehanna. 

“Delaware in New York added another 
month to its record string of being the milk- 
shed’s paramount county with a total volume 
of 32,823,561 pounds, a return of $797,- 
612.53 at the uniform price, and a gain in 
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value of 30.6 per cent. St. Lawrence was 
second, while the other eight of the ten 
top milk counties, all in New York, were 
lined up, as follows: Madison, Chenango, 
Oneida, Jefferson, Cortland, Orange, Otsego, 
and Herkimer.” 


New York State delivered 432,850,340 
pounds of milk to New York area-approved 
plants. The volume was worth $10,518,263.26 
at $2.43 a hundredweight for an increase of 
35.5 per cent over the value of the March 
1941 deliveries at that month’s uniform rate 
of $1.95. Pennsylvania’s contribution, how- 
ever, was worth 40.4 per cent more this 
March. The volume was 80,054,139 pounds 
and the value, $1,945,315.58. 


Vermont’s gain in value of 41.1 per cent 
was the largest for any of the states. Ac- 
counting for 24,002,858 pounds, Vermont will 
collect a return at the uniform price of $583,- 
269.45. New Jersey delivered milk worth 
$429,778.11, while Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts combined accounted for $95,123.03 
worth. 

Sees New Record in April 

New peak returns of more than $14,250,000 
for April deliveries was indicated by Mr. 
Cladakis’ recent forecast of a uniform price 
of $2.28 per 100 lbs. and a total volume of 
625,000,000 pounds of milk in the federal- 
state pool. 


The forecast yield of $14,250,000 made 
public April 26 was reckoned without the 
benefit of butterfat and location payments 
and, nevertheless, shades the total and record 
farm value of nearly $14,187,000 of the March 
metropolitan pool. 


“If the April estimates of price and pro- 
duction prove as accurate as our previous 
predictions,” Mr. Cladakis commented, “the 
New York federal-state milk orders will be 
credited with the richest pool on record for 
the second month in a row.” 


The April forecast of $2.28 is an increase 
of 21.9 per cent higher than the uniform 
price of $1.87 that was computed a year ago 
for the April 1941 pool, Cladakis said. 


“The combined increases of 41 cents in 
price and 8.3 per cent in volume,” the ad- 


ministrator pointed out, “means that the 
April pool of 1942 will yield a return about 
32 per cent higher than last year. The pool 
of a year ago contained 576,960,186 pounds 
and was worth $10,789,155.48 at that month’s 
uniform rate.” 


The administrator warned that the April 
price is likely to vary somewhat from the 
forecast of $2.28. 


“Some variation is to be expected,” he 
said, “simply because the federal-state orders 
were altered April 1. The principal changes 
were in the surplus cream classes, which 
are now priced on a competitive par with 
cream sold in New England and Pennsyl- 
vania. Competitive pricing was accompanied 
by the elimination of diversion claims on the 
milk going into surplus cream channels.” 


Purchases Pass Billion 


AMA Buying of Farm Products Under 
Lend-Lease and Related Programs 
Now Exceed $1,000,000,000 


Washington, D. C.—Purchases of farm 
products for Lend-Lease and other require- 
ments have passed the billion dollar mark, 
the Department of Agriculture reported 
April 29th. The Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration started buying under this pro- 
gram on March 15, 1941, and up through 
April 22, 1942, its purchases totaled $1,010,- 
000,000. 


The announcement that purchases have 
exceeded a billion dollars came just a year 
from the date of first delivery of food prod- 
ucts to representatives of the United Nations, 
The first turn-over, made to representatives 
of the British Government, was on April 29, 
1941. 


Of the billion dollars in purchases, dairy 
and egg products led the field, accounting 
for $377,000,000. Next in value was meat 
products for which was paid $310,000,000. 
Fruits and vegetables accounted for $75,- 
500,000. 


Purchases of grain and grain products 
totaled $26,400,000; fish, $24,000,000; vita- 
min concentrates, $4,300,000 and $28,400,000 
for miscellaneous foodstuffs. Of farm com- 
modities, other than foods, purchases amount- 


ed to $17,700,000. 


In addition, the AMA bought corn, cot- 
ton, gum rosin, wheat and tobacco from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to the 
amount of $146,700,000. 


These AMA acquisitions can be used for 
domestic distribution to public aid families 
and for free school lunches, to meet require- 
ments of the Red Cross, for shipment under 
the terms of the Lend-Lease Act or other 
special programs, or for stabilization re- 


serves. 
SO 


CARNATION ADDS TO RADIO 


The Carnation Bouquet, a two-a-weck 
radio program, over 18 major stations in 
the northern, middle and western areas, will 
add 15 new stations in the southern states 
in addition to WOR, New York. Thirty- 
five new stations in Canada have been carry- 
ing the program since March 24th, bring- 
ing the new total to 69 in both countries. 
Sponsored by the Carnation Company, the 
show is designed to represent the building 
of a bouquet of red and white carnations. 
Each radio flower, however, is a bit of music, 
story or homely philosophy. Peter Donald, 
the well-known raconteur, is the “gardener,” 
or M. C. Bailey Axton, popular tenor, is 
the singing star, and he is supported by 
instrumentalists and the Carnation Singe-s. 
Ed Herlahy announces. The program is 
produced and placed by Erwin, Wasey & 
Company. 
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wnell Expert Reports Gains in Farm 
Milk Rates Have Created a More 
Favorable Condition 


consistent gains New York farm milk 
ces have scored in recent months over 
prices of the previous year were reported 
the April issue of the Market Adminis- 
tor’s Bulletin, sent out to dairy farmers 
1 the six states of the New York milk shed, 
having placed the price of milk 
ably good adjustment” 
ming. 


“in rea- 
with costs in dairy 


The statement was contained in a signed 
rticle written by Professor L. C. Cunning- 
am of the New York State College of 
Agricultyre, Cornell University, and was 
supported by a chart tracing the spread be- 
tween prices and costs, as related to parity, 

back to 1910. 


Reporting an increase of 21 per cent in 
dairy farm costs in the twelve months end- 
ing February 1, the Cornell expert pointed 
out that the gain of 28 per cent in the price 
of January milk (February’s rate also was 
up 28 per cent, while the March advance 
was 24.6 per cent) “is not all clear gain *to 
dairymen.” 


Sees Better Adjustment 


“However, this rise,” he went on, “has 
brought about a more favorable adjustment 
between the farm price of milk and costs 
in dairy farming than has existed for any 
considerable number of months since the late 
twenties.” 


Credit for the favorable condition was 
awarded to the federal-state marketing 
orders and the government’s dairy products 
purchase program. “Without some such 
marketing machinery,” Professor Cuuing- 
ham asserted, “the price of milk might have 
been expected to show a typical lag, such 
as in 1916, particularly in the light of an 
increase in milk production.” 


The professor pointed out that the farm 

price of milk, which was 26 per cent above 

1910-14 level a year ago, had risen to 

60 per cent above the same level in January. 

In the same twelve months costs moved 

from 35 to 63 per cent above the pre-1914 
Standard. 


ofessor Cunningham warned, however, 
that actual dairy farming conditions are 
somewhat less favorable’ than the statistical 
report indicates. He pointed out particu- 

that available farm labor is less skilled, 
whi'e the quality of many products useful 
anc needed in farming has declined. 

———————— 2 


REDUCE MILK PRICES 


South Bend, Ind. (EB)—Public resent- 
ment over soaring milk prices in this area 
has abated. Representatives of nineteen 
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dairies here and at Mishawaka have an- 
nounced a cash-and-carry plan of selling 
quarts of milk for 1234 cents instead of 15 
cents. Shorter delivery schedules will give 
consumers doorstep service four times a 
week. 


Quart jrices for delivered milk have been 
reduced to 14%4 cents for from one to three 
units, 1334 cents for four to seven units and 
13 cents for eight units or more. Delivery 
service has been curtailed to conserve tires 
and rolling stock. 


<_< ____ 


PAPER SALVAGING IMPORTANT 


Iliustrative of the broad campaign to 
salvage paper for the war effort is the ac- 
companying picture of a truck load of high 
grade waste paper about ready to leave 
the Mono Service Company plant in New- 
ark, N. J. The loading of the truck is 


being watched by three Mono executives 


who are, left to right, Clive H. Van Horne, 
president of Mono Ltd., Toronto, Canada; 
Edgar F. Wright, secretary-treasurer of 
Mono Service Company, Newark, N. J.; 
James N. Onove, manager of Mono’s cutting 
department. In connection with the paper 
conservation and salvaging drive Edgar F. 
Wright said, “Over 72 per cent of our coun- 
try’s waste paper was burned before we 
began to conserve it... . It is necessary to 
save our paper scraps to win this war”. 
———— o— 2 


SHEFFIELD AIDS BOND SALES 


Dairy farmers who sell milk to Sheffield 
Farms Co., Inc., can now arrange to pur- 
chase United States War Bonds on a milk 
check deduction plan. A system for hand- 
ling such bond purchases has been worked 
out by Sheffield Farms in cooperation with 
the New York Defense Savings Staff, ac- 
cording to President F. J. Andre. 


The entire plan will work on a voluntary 
basis and there will be no charge whatever 
for handling the accounts. Any farmer wish- 
ing to participate may designate how much 
he would like to have deducted from his 
milk check each month. Sheffield Farms will 
make the deduction and send the money to a 
designated agency in each county which will 
buy and deliver each bond when the re- 
quired amount has accumulated. 


Lend-Lease Shipments 


Deliveries of Farm Products to United 
Nation’s Representatives Up to 
March 1 Valued at $469,000,000 


Washington, D. C.—Farm products cost- 
ing $469,000,000 were delivered to represen- 
tatives of the United Nations for Lend-Lease 
shipment up to March 1, 1942, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. Total volume 
of these commodities bought by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration and. deliver- 
ed at shipping points since operations started 
in April, 1941, was about 4,064,000,000 
pounds. 


During February agricultural commodi- 
ties costing $52,000,000 and weighing 309,- 
000,000 pounds were delivered for shipment. 
That month saw an increase in deliveries of 
such products as dried eggs and meat prod- 
ucts, concentrated foods of high value, and 
a decrease in deliveries of grain and cereals, 
bulky foods of relatively low cost per pound. 
Thus the average cost per pound of all com- 
modities delivered for shipment during Feb- 
ruary was 16.5c as compared with 11.3c per 
pound for commodities delivered in January. 


Dairy Products Outstanding 


Outstanding among commodity groups de- 
livered, with cumulative values up to March 
1, were: dairy products and eggs, $154,- 
000,000; meat, fish and fowl, $120,000,000; 
lard, fats and oils, $33,000,000; and fruits, 
vegetables and nuts, $47,000,000. Other de- 
liveries included grain and cereal products, 
concentrated fruit juices, vitamin concen- 
trates, miscellaneous foodstuffs, and non-food 
agricultural commodities including cotton, 
tobacco and naval stores. A large proportion 
of the non-food supplies were made available 
for Lend-Lease operations by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. 


of dairy and 


by volume, 
poultry products deliveries for Lend-Lease 
shipment during the period from April 29, 
1941, through February, 1942, follows: 


The report, 


Estimated Deliveries For United Nations Shipment 
April 29, 1941 to March 1, 1942 
Quantity 
(Pounds) 
Dairy Products and Eggs 
Cheese ..........-. ..141,101,058 
Etes, dried ............ 37,289, ots 
Eggs, frozen 51,743,16 
Eggs, shell 39,519, 130 (26,346,480 doz.) 
Milk, dry skim... 35. 534,469 
Milk, evaporated 572,103,822 (18,151,812 cases) 
Chicken, canned 1,260,914 


—————“ ¢.— a 2 —__ 


NEW DRIED MILK PLANT 


Commodity 


Exira, Iowa—The manufacture of pow- 
dered buttermilk has started at the Exira 
Creamery Company plant. 

aa Se ee 


MILK PLANT DESTROYED 


Westport, N. Y. — Fire destroyed the 
Dairyman’s League plant here recently. Loss 
was estimated at more than $20,000. 
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Sheffield Offers Help 


Proffers Use of Facilities to Process 
Surplus Milk of Small Coopera- 
tives—Capacity Expanded 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., has lately re- 
peated its offer to help the small co-operatives 
and other handlers who do not have facilities 
to manufacture their own surplus milk by 
processing it into cream for them. The offer 
was first made in March when it became 
evident that assistance of this sort would 
be needed. 


Dairy farmers delivering milk to Sheffield 
Farms are producing more than 12 per cent 
more milk now than they were last year 
at this time, according to Sheffield’s presi- 
dent, F. J. Andre. Sheffield has purchased 
all of this increased supply every day from 
its producers. 


“Much of the present surplus is being made 
into evaporated milk, skimmilk powder, and 
cheese to meet the govcernment’s lease-lend 
needs,” Mr. Andre said. 


“To handle this unusually high surplus 
at this time of the year, Sheffield Farms 
Co. is increasing some of its manufacturing 
plant facilities. Our evaporated milk plants 
are now running at capacity and we are 
experiencing some difficulty in obtaining the 
required tin containers for our evaporated 
output but we are hopeful that this condi- 
tion will not get worse, but will improve. 


Swung to Cheese April 1 


“Because of the heavy production of milk 
it was necessary for us to start the operation 
of our cheese plant on April 1 and this prod- 
uct is also needed by the government to fill 
its lease-lend commitments. 


“Right now we are in the process of in- 
creasing our making milk 
powder by more than 150 per cent. In order 
to do this we are equipping our Pulaski 
plant to make high grade milk powder. 


facilities for 


“This project necessitates the installation 
of considerable equipment and when com- 
pleted, will handle milk from other stations 
in the surrounding territory. 


“We anticipate that May and June will 
see all our manufacturing plants operating 
at full capacity. In the meantime, we have 
offered the factilities of our cream and skim- 
milk manufacturing plants to help small co- 
operatives and other handlers whose plants 
are not equipped to process their own milk.” 

Oe 


ILLINOIS DAIRY SHORT COURSE 


The Department of Dairy Husbandry of 
the University of Illinois is offering a two- 
week traning course in dairy plant opera- 
tions and dairy laboratory practices in order 
to aid plant operators in meeting the prob- 
lem of labor shortages that have been caused 
by regular employees joining the armed 
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forces and war industries. The course will 
be held May 4-16 and is open to both men 
and women who are high school graduates 
or who have had at least one year of experi- 
ence in a dairy plant. There will be a $3.00 


registration fee. 
—_— o-—- ___ 


GASOLINE RATIONING NEARS 


Government Officials to Launch Tem- 
porary Eastern Plan May 15 


Washington, D. C.—Administration of- 
ficials have developed a temporary ration- 
ing program in the retail distribution of 
gasoline covering 17 eastern states, which 
is to be inaugurated May 15th and is ex- 
pected to be in operation until July 1st when 
a more elaborate rationing system will be 
developed. Announcement of the quantity 
limits allowed each user and sales depot 
will be made public shortly. 

Embraced within the program are the 
following: Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Vermont, Virginia and the 
District of Columbia. 

Summarizing the new regulations as far 
as now known, Charles W. Holman, Secre- 
tary of the National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Federation says in a late bulletin: 

“Registration days for obtaining gasoline 
rationing cards will be May 12, 13 and 14. 
Local rationing boards which administer 
tires, automobiles and sugar will serve as 
rationing bodies. Operators of all trucks 
and other commercial vehicles will not need 
cards for gasoline purchases and are not 
restricted as to getting gasoline. Passenger 
automobile owners will be issued an A card 
for each vehicle. The card will resemble a 
meal or commutation ticket. 
who re- 
quire a greater mileage than ordinary pas- 
senger automobiles use, will receive another 


“Those passenger car drivers 


type of card labelled B-1 or some other num- 
ber, Mr. Holman, points out. “This card 
will entitle them to purchase sufficient gaso- 
line for their mileage requirements which 
they must state to the rationing board. Pre- 
sumably, there will be included in such a 
group, dairy field men and field technicians. 
It is also presumed that farmers’ trucks and 
trucks of cream and milk haulers will be 
recognized as vehicles, since 
trucks are apparently specifically excluded 


commercial 


from the rationing requirements.” 
— oo —- 


ODT DIVISION MOVES 


Washington, D. C—The Division of Stor- 
age of the Refrigerated Warehousing Section 
of the Office of Defense Transportation has 
lately been moved to a new location in Room 
6135 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Building. J. R. Shoemaker, on leave from 
the Hygeia Refrigerating Co. at Elmira, 
N. Y., is Chief of the Division of Storage, 
and W. M. O’Keefe serves as assistant. 


Dairy Science Meeting 


Annual Summer Conference Scheduled 
for June 22-25 at Michigan State— 


Interesting Program Planned 


How far can a milk plant go in these days 
of priorities to maintain sanitary standards 
and what can be done by the milk plant in 
maintaining its functions at as _ nearly 
normal as possible? 


These are typical questions that will get 
some answers in the 15th annual summer 
meeting scheduled June 22-25 at Michigan 
State College by the American Dairy Science 
Association. 


Program committee members indicate they 
will inject pertinent subjects for what is con- 
sidered the most important annual meeting 
of the association since inauguration of the 
summer series 15 years ago. 


Another of the convention features includes 
a pre-convention tour of the plant of the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. This 
is scheduled for Monday, June 22. 


The association this year, for the first 
time in its history, is headed by an officer 
engaged in commercial work—H. F. Judkins, 
vice-president of Sealtest, Inc., of the Na- 
tional Dairy Products Co. who has long been 
associated with the American Dairy Science 
Association, 


Meetings in Three Sections 


The session this year is expected to at- 
tract more commercial men than usual be- 
cause of the pressing problems which the 
industry must solve and because of the cen- 
tral location of the meeting place. 


The association will hold its meetings in 
Abbot-Mason Hall on the college campus. 
This building is sufficiently extensive to house 
and feed all guests as well as to provide 
adequate lecture, exhibit and committee rooms 
for the three groups holding meetings simul- 
taneously. These are the Dairy Extension 
Section, the Dairy Production Section, and 
the Dairy Manufacturers Section. The last- 
named group devotes its entire time to cheese 
problems, ice cream, market milk and butter 
problems. Some of the meetings are being 
scheduled as general sessions on questions 
and problems common to all the groups 
mentioned. 


A feature on this year’s program wil! be 
a presentation of the national dairy situation 
by O. E. Reed, Chief of the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. He will outline 
the broad war program of his department. 
The full program will be announced in the 
May issue of the Journal of Dairy Science. 


Specific questions concerning housing costs, 
meals and similar inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to G. M: Trout, Dairy Department, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
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REVIEW 


Mobilizes Farm Labor 


U. 5. Dept. of Agriculture Asks Re- 
gional War Boards to Cooperate in 
Registering Employable Workers 


Vashington, D. C.—Secretary of Agricul- 
Claude R. Wickard has announced a 
‘am for helping to mobilize farm labor 

ipower. The Secretary instructed the 
and County United States Department 

Agriculture War Boards to cooperate 

with the United States Employment Service 
in setting up machinery for: 

1. Registration of all unemployed farm 
workers and members of farm families un- 
employed and available for work. 

2. Registration of all farm laborers, oper- 
ators, and members of farm families who are 
partially employed but would be available 
for part-time work on other farms. 

3. Registration of all operators of farm 
equipment who perform custom work. 

4, Plan for use of all qualified persons 


employed on WPA and NYA projects in 
appropriate farm work. 


5. Registration of all school youth avail- 
able for farm work. 


6. Registration of all women available 
for farm work. 


7. Development of plans for making use 
juring peak seasonal operations of town 
persons who are regularly employed in other 
occupations. 


Training Program a Feature 


8. Development of plans for the exchange 
between farmers of: 
(a) The labor of the farmers and 
members of their families; 
(b) The labor of regular, full-time 
hired men; and 
(c) The labor of seasonal workers 
who are or may be housed on 
individual farms. 


9. Development of plans for any training 
which may be required in order to make 
effective use of farm labor. 


10. Complete registration of labor require- 
ments of all farmers with the person desig- 
nated in the area as the “employment 
representative”. 


11. Deveiopment of plans for the provision 
of local centralized living facilities for migra- 
tory labor from which they may be dis- 
patched to particular jobs. 


12. Plans for the transportation of workers 
to and from work. 


The United States Employment Service, 
Secretary Wickard said, has agreed to in- 
crease the number of permanent and tempor- 
ary employment offices in rural areas. The 
Secretary asked the War Boards to furnish 
information to the United States Employ- 
ment Service as a guide to the proper loca- 
tion of such offices. 


In all agricultural counties where no per- 
manent office is established, a voluntary 
representative of the Employment Service 
will be appointed to assume responsibility for 
substantially the same functions as would be 
performed by the Farm Placement personnel 
in a permanent Employment Office. In agri- 
cultural counties with heavy production, vol- 
untary representatives will also be designated 
in each community. 


The Secretary authorized United States 
Department of Agriculture personnel to act 
as voluntary employment representatives. 

—————— 9 <_< 


MILK TESTERS ELECT 

Evansville, Wis.—Charles Crocker was re- 
elected president of the Evansville-Brooklyn 
Milk Testing Association at a recent meeting 
held here. Other officers named were C. S. 
Franklin, vice president; Morris Jensen, sec- 
retary and treasurer and Laurence Janes, 
Roy Fraucthy and Robert Baldwin, directors. 


Prof. Stoltz Honored 


Well Known Ohio Educator Tendered 
Surprise Dinner in Celebation of 
30th Anniversary with University 


Professor R. B. Stoltz, intimately known 
head of the dairy technology department of 
Ohio State University, was given a surprise 
dinner last month in commemoration of his 
thirty years of service with the university. 
He has been the head of the dairy tech- 
nology department since 1929. More than 
two hundred persons, including members of 
the faculty, students, dairy plant operators 
and friends were present. Robert Hanger, 
senior in the dairy technology department, 
acted as toastmaster. The principal speaker 
was Roscoe C. Walcutt, an attorney and 
friend of Professor Stoltz. Dr. Howard L. 
3evis, of Ohio State University, was among 
the others who also spoke. 


Professor Otto Hunziker of Chicago, and 
Jack Pentz of Moores & Ross also made 
brief addresses. At the conclusion of the 
dinner Professor Stoltz was presented with 
a framed certificate of appreciation and a 
desk chair, the gift of students and members 
of the industry. 


“Bob” Stoltz, in addition to his distinguish- 

work in the field of dairy education, 
has taken an active interest in broad in- 
dustry affairs and association work parti- 
cularly in the State of Ohio where he has a 
personal acquaintanceship with nearly every 
dairy plant operator. 


——+— 9 


ACQUIRES DAIRY BUSINESS 


ed 


Pulaski, N. Y.—Mark L. Stalker has begun 
operation of a dairy farm here which he 
purchased recently 
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RATES: ‘‘Fosition Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit of 
50 words; 2c for each additional word. All 
other advertisements, 5¢ a word ($1.00 mini- 
mum). Keyed ads, 15¢ extra to cover return 
postage. The name and address should be 
included in counting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 














ATTENTION SAL ESMEN 


SAI E SME N—Dairy accessory; millions 
used annually—can be doubled. New gov- 
ernment policy enlarging field and demand. 
Backed by trade advertising. Season opening. 
Excellent side line. Box 316, care this pcb- 


lication. 4-B-M-tf. 














D: AIRY 1 FARM w ANTED 


GOING D:z AIRY F ARM W. ANTED — -- 
Wholesaling in Washington, D. C., 40 or 
more cows. Sufficient land to accommodate. 
Must be good, reasonable and terms right. 
Will trade 8 acres having orange and grape- 
fruit grove, new, top-notch 5-room bungalow 
with bath, large porch, water, lights, Solar 
water heater, fuel oil heater and telephone. 
On macadamized road four miles east of 
Winter Haven, Fla. Some cash. Will assume 
mortgage. Give full description in first letter. 
Brokers’ replies welcome. M. B. Brosius, 
Route No. 2, Winter Haven, Fla. 3-M-3 











SKIM MIL K WANTED 
We are interested in a regular supply of 
Skim Milk in any quantity from 250 cans 
up per day. Will accept a temporary arrange- 
ment, but a permanent arrangement is pre- 
ferred. Box 213, care this publication. 
6-M-t.f. 





HELP WANTED 


~ WANTED—Experienced man for making 
roller process skim milk powder. Box 323, 
care this publication. 5-M 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Cheese factory now operat- 
ing and equipped for twelve thousand pounds 
of milk. Well located. Box 322, care this 
publication, 5-M 








PLANT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One New York City Ap- 
proved Milk Plant with excellent facilities 
for large manufacturing operation. Box 321, 
care this publication. 5-M 





Holding Tanks; 1500 gallon Pfaudler Glass 
Lined Truck Tank; Two Compartment 
Tinned Copper Weigh Can, 36 ft. x 40 ft.; 
3 ft. to 5 ft. Copper Vacuum Pans; 60 to 
400 gallon Homogenizers and Viscolizers; 
Freezers, Pumps, etc. Write or wire your 
requirements. Lester Kehoe Machinery Cor- 
poration, 1 East 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. 5-M 


FOR SALE—2 Carl Braun Straightaway 
Can Washers; One 6-can per minute and the 
other a 12-can per minute; Box 320, care 
this publication. 5-M 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED—1 stainless steel recent model 
storage tank, 2000 gallon capacity. Also, 
stainless steel tank on trailer, with or with- 
out tractor, 2000 to 3000 gallons or over 
capacity. Write Box 319, care this pub- 
lication. 5-M 


WANTED—100 to 200 good used 40 at. 
milk cans. Quote price. Dewart Milk Prod- 
ucts Co., Dewart, Pa. 5-M 


WANTED TO BUY—Approximately one 
hundred gallon copper or stainless steel 
steam-jacketed, high-pressure kettle for 
process American Cheese. Box 324, care 
this publication. 5-M-B 











D. C. MILK ORDER CHANGES 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude R. Wickard, on April 28th issued 
the amendment to the Washington, D. C., 
Federal milk marketing order continuing the 
current Class 1 fluid milk price that dealers 
are required to pay dairymen and pricing 
Class 1 and Class 2 milk (mainly for cream) 
the same. The amendment became effec- 
tive May Ist. 

Out of the 1,430 dairymen eligible to vote 
in a that 1,279 
voted either through their cooperative or by 


referendum results show 


individual ballot —1,275 were in favor —4 
were opposed to the amendment. 

The amendment continues the former 
dairy farmer price of $3.57 per hundred 
pounds for Class 1 milk. Milk used primarily 
for cream (now Class 2) is priced as 
Class 1 milk, thereby increasing the price 
of this milk from $2.10 to $3.57 per hundred 
Class 1 milk for the Federal low 
cost milk program, including the “penny” 


pounds. 





Coming Events 


April 28-May 2—PANHANDLE PLAINS DAIRY 
SHOW, Fifteenth Annual Show, Plainview, 
_ Manager, Raymond Lee Johns, Plainview, 

ex. 

June 22-27—AMERICAN DAIRY SCIENCE ASSN., 
Aaneal Meeting, Michigan State College, East 

Stoltz, 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—150 and 300 gallon Stainless 
Steel Pasteurizers; 100 gallon Pfaudler 
Glass Lined Lo-Vat Pasteurizer; 300 and 
500 gallon Coil Vats with stainless steel 
linings; 7 ft. and 12 ft. Combination Direct 
Expansion Coolers; 6 ft. to 8 ft. Tubular 
Surface Coolers; Type “B,” “J” and “L” 
Milwaukee Fillers; Model B and C Mojon- 
nier Fillers; 6 and 8 Wide Bottle Washers; 
No. E-28, No. 32 and No. 50 DeLaval 
Separators; Lathrop Paulson Rotary and 
Oakes & Burger Straitaway Can Washers; 
330, 500, 2250 and 2500 gallon Glass Lined 
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Dr. R. B. 
Onie State University, Columbus, Ohioc. 
Sept. 28-Oct. 4—DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS, 
Thirty-third Annual Cattle Show and National 
Belgian Horse Show, Waterloo, Ia. Secretary- 
manager, E. 8S. Estel, Waterloo, Ia. 
13-15—MINNESOTA 


Oct. 19-21—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS, Annual Con- 
vention, —— Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Execu- 
tive Secretary, Robert Hibben, Washinaten. D.C. 

Oct. 22-24—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MILK DEALERS, Annual Convention, 

a? Memphis, Tenn. Executive Secretary, 
. E. Little, 309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, 


milk program, was increased from $2.49 
to $3.11. “Premium” payments, allowed tg 
dairymen for meeting rigid sanitary cattle 
and barn conditipns, are continued for 
all Class 1 milk. The payments average 
about 32 cents per hundred pounds. 


The price of Class 2 milk (formerly Clags 
3 milk and used mainly for ice cream) wil] 
be based on the open market price for cream 
with a value for skim milk added. It is est} 
mate that currently this change will increage 
the price of this milk from about $1.97 t 
$2.15 per hundred pounds. Retail milk prices 
are not set by the Federal marketing order, 


Also, the amendment requires dealers to 
pay dairy farmers for their milk twice @ 
month rather than once a month as in the 
past. 

———_o—¢ 


OHIO SAFETY PROGRAM 


Cooperating in the national program t 
promote safety from accidents and carelese 
ness the Ohio Dairy Products Association 
sponsored a Dairy Industry Safety Confer 
ence which was held in the Deshler-\Wallid 
Hotel at Columbus, Ohio, April 14. This 
was the first annual event of this kind for 
Ohio’s extensive dairy industry. 


In conjunction with the All Ohio Safety 
Congress, held April 14-16 there was a special 
dairy program with industrial exhibits essen- 
tial to plant managers or foremen, route 
supervisors and plant safety committees 
Among the speakers scheduled for the dairy 
division were: Burton W. Marsh, Director 
of Safety and Traffic Engineering, American 
Automobile Association; Bernard Savey, 
Maintenance Engineer, Moores & Ross; 
Howard Smith, Diamond Milk Product 
Co., Chairman of Discussion Leaders; C.E 
Shrock, The Sanitary Milk Co.; Alle 
French, French-Bauer Co.; H. H. Smith 
Telling-Belle Vernon Co. 

“Safety for Victory—Manpower Must 
Conserved” is the slogan adopted for ft 


Ohio safety promotion drive. 
——— o—e ee” 


EXPANDS EVAPORATING PROGR 


New York, N. Y.—Sheffield Farms 
Inc., is completing its program for expandi 
and balancing production output of its thi 
evaporated milk plants at Chateaugay, W 
ton and Canton, N. Y., according to R. 
Wellwood, executive vice president of ff 
firm. 


' 


— em e- 
TO RUN FOR CONGRESS 
— I 

Seymour, Ind. (EB)—J. Ralph Thom 
son, a state representative for four yé 
and executive of a local dairy company, 
announced his candidacy for the natie 
House of Representatives. He recently 
made a trustee of Purdue University, wh 
he left during the first World War to 4 
in the Marine Corps, He completed 
studies after the war. 
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“PHOTO COURTESY OF NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


KEYNOTE OF JUNE DAIRY MONTH 


All Elements in the Field Again Join in Nation-wide Flush Season Campaign 
to Boost Consumption of Milk and Its Products 





‘TIGHT SEPARATOR 


ONE single feature of the De Laval “’ Air-Tight”’ 

Separator— its ability to produce better cream 
—is responsible more than any other for hundreds of 
these machines having been installed. Yet, practi- 
cally without exception, each dairy plant operator 
who has installed the “Air-Tight” to obtain better 
cream has later found other equally important advan- 
tages in its use. 


Chief among these other advantages of the “ Air- 
Tight’ Separator are its numerous economy features: 


It skims cleaner; 

Eliminates waste of skim in foam; 
Costs less for power and oil; 
Reduces pumping costs; 

Saves labor; 


Costs less to maintain. 


The De Laval ‘’Air-Tight’’ Separator is distinctly mot ‘’luxury’’ equipment. It separates cream 
from milk in a better and more sanitary manner, producing a better product in a more convenient 
way. But it also does its work much more efficiently and economically. 


That is why one large company, for example, starting less than four years ago with a single 
De Laval “’Air-Tight’’ Separator, now operates more than forty of them. 


Shall we send you a copy of the new catalog giving full details ? 


THE DELAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165 Broadway, New York 427 Randolph St., Chicago 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC COMPANY, 61 Beale St., San Francisco 
THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Ltd. 


MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


De Laval 
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